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James M. Seymour. 

J AMES MADISON SEYMOUR, a thrice 
Mayor of Newark, a member of the State 
Board of Education, a candidate for Gov- 
ernor in 1901 and a mechanical engineer of 
international reputation, died at his home, 
51 Mt. Pleasant avenue in that city at 4 125 o’clock 
Saturday morning, April 1st, from apoplexy, fol- 
lowing an attack of pneumonia. 

Mr. Se3'mour was born in New York city, 
January 30, 1937. In 1859 he married Miss 
Amanda Elizabeth Crowell, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. David Crowell, of Springfield, Mass. One 
son, James Murray Seymour, was born of this 
union. Mrs. Seymour died about four years after 
her marriage, and two years later Mr. Seymour 
married her sister, Miss Anna J. Crowell, who 
survives, with her son, David C. Seymour. The 
widow and the two sons and their wives were at 
the beside when the end came. 

James M. Seymour was of the rugged type of 
man, in character no less than pli5'sically. Much 
of his success in life was due to the fact that 
when he encountered obstacles he climbed over 
them rather than make an effort to get around 
them or dispel them. He possessed all of a 
healthy American’s love of politics, and his 
interest in public affairs was one of his strongest 
natural characteristics. 

Mr. Seymour was a plain man, which was only 
one feature of his rugged character. He was 
frank, genial, loved to make friends and to hold 
them, and it made not much difference whether 
his newest friend was a dignitary or one of the 
lowly. He was always as willing to clutch the 
horny, greasy palm as the kid glove. It was his 
habit to stroll from his shop in Lawrence street 
to Broad and Market, where he would take a 
trolley uptown to his home. The progress of 
that almost daily walk of two blocks along Mar- 
ket street was a study in human nature. Wheth- 
er he was in office or not Mr. Seymour was 
never permitted to take more than a dozen steps 
at a time without being stopped by some one who 
insisted on passing comment with him on some 
subject or other. Mr. Seymour was always will- 
ing to discuss questions of a public nature, and if 
one hit upon something that especially concerned 
the city of Newark and its welfare he was a will- 
ing prisoner. He had a strong handshake and 
was always ready to use it. 

Mr. Seymour’s individuality entered into his 
political career very deeply. He was never a 
“ machine” man : in fact the machine politicians 
never had use for him, a situtation created more 
by the fact that he would not permit them to use 
him, except so far as he chose to yield to them, 
than any other reason. 

In 1896, he was elected Mayor by a substantial 
majority. He was elected a second time in 189S, 
and for a third term in 1900. 

Mr. Seymour’s successes in the city attracted 
the attention of the State to Mr. Seymour and his 
name came to be strongly considered as a Guber- 
natorial possibility. The prospect of becoming 
Governor of New Jersey was alluring to him. 
He did not become an avowed candidate, but he 
made no secret of his willingness to become his 
party’s standard bearer when candidates were 
being discussed in 1868. But the influences that 
forced his nomination for Mayor of Newark were 
not enough to overcome the opposition to him as 
a Gubernatorial candidate, and he was not taken 
up. Three years later, however, despite strenu- 
ous antagonism, Mr. Seymour was nominated for 
Governor. 

His triumph at the convention was not repeat- 
ed at the polls, and the coveted honor went to his 
fellow townsman Franklin Murphy. During 


that campaign Mr. Seymour was serving his 
third term as Mayor of Newark. At the conclu- 
sion of his term he retired to private life. 

It was one of the proud things in Mr. Seymour’s 
political life that he had the support of the work- 
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ing class. He was fond of describing himself as a 
plain man business, and he was. When he was 
two years old his father died, and seven years 
later his mother married Jose Vantanna, and with 
her husband and son went to live in Andalusia, 
Spain. The boy went to school at Seville and 
learned the Spanish and French languages. 
When he was seventeen he and his mother return-* 
ed to America. The mother died soon after, and 
although his uncle wanted him to study law, 
young Seymour took up engineeing. He devel- 
oped a mind for machinery, which, when broad- 
ened by experience, application and study, netted 
him the foundation at least, of all his business 
success in life. He studied the trade of machinist 
from beginning to end, never ceasing until he 
mastered every branch of the trade. He became 
an expert mechanical engineer. Hecould build a 
locomotive in all its many' parts, and when com- 
pleted he could run it. He gained positions of 
responsibility almost before he became of age. 
His apprenticeship was begun at the Novelty Iron 
Works of New York, in the enginerring depart- 
ment. He afterward accepted a place with the 
Newark Machine Company of this city. Later he 
W'orked on locomotive construction at Phillips- 
burg. In 1862 the Sharpe Rifle Manufacturing 
Company engaged Mr. Seymour to undertake a 
mission for them to Ovieda, Spain, to superintend 
the construction of gun macliinerj’ for the Span- 
ish Government. Previously he had spent some 
time in Cuba as master mechanic of the Havana 
and Matansas Railroad, and as chief engineer of 
a large sugar mill. 

Mr. Seymour was engaged on his return from 
abroad by the United States Government to pre- 
pare drawings for gun machinery, in which task 
he was successful. He secured a commission to 
raise troops for the Civil War, but at the request 
of Governor Andrews, of Massachusetts, resigned 
it to devote his time to gun making. By this time 
he had gained a wide reputation as an expert 


mechanical engineer, and was engaged as super- 
intendent of all its works by the New Jersey Arms 
and Ordnance Company, at Trenton. During 
his service with this company Mr. Seymour first 
obtained that strong hold upon the affections of 
those who were employed with him that stayed 
by him throughout his life. There was an at- 
tempt on the part of the company to reduce wages. 
Mr. Seymour was instructed to put the order into 
effect. He refused, and another means was 
undertaken. The men declined to accept the pro- 
posed reduction, and when they sought for a 
spokesman to submit their refusal to the compan y 
they were agreebly surprised to find a volunteer 
in the person of their superintendent. Mr. Sey- 
mour frankly told the company officials why he 
sided with the men, and added an ultimatum that 
if the proposed reduction was put into effect he 
would resign his position. The company chang- 
ed its mind on the reduction proposition, and Mr. 
Seymour won friends by his action at that time. 
Several times during the State campaign of 1901 
grizzled old men came to the Democratic candi- 
date for Governor and reminded him of tba tact of 
his away back in the early sixties, and introduc- 
ing themselves as being of the men who had bene- 
fited by his intervention in their behalf. 

In 1865 Mr. Seymour, with Daniel Whitiock, 
formed the firm of Seymour and Whitlock, which 
still survives. During his career as master of 
workmen, Mr. Seymour maintained the friend- 
ship of all he employed. That was one of the 
reasons why labor men always stood by Mr. Sey- 
mour in his political career. For some years Mr. 
Seymour’s two sons, James M. Jr., and David C., 
were associated with him, but both branched out 
lateT in different fields of engineering and have 
been successful. 

Mr. Seymour held responsible political posi- 
tions under the United States, and the State 
government. In 1888 he was appointed United 
States Commissioner to Spain by President Cleve- 
land, and performed his mission satisfactorily. 
In 1891, Governor Abbett appointed him State 
supervisor of prisons, a position that he also held 
with the highest credit to himself and the state 


The New Jersey School suffers a loss in the 
death of Hon. James M Seymour who has been 
a member of the Board almost all the time since 
the school was founded. He was a man of 
marked ability in business and as a mechanical 
inventor, and was prominent in politics, having 
been twice Mayor of Newark and having been 
candidate for Governor, as well as holding minor 
offices. He was a man of aggressive honesty, 
“the natural enemy of a scoundrel,” like An- 
drew Jackson’s friend, and a born fighter. But 
he was also a man of the tenderest heart, full of 
sj-mpathy with the poor and weak and ignorant 
and unfortunate. All the children recognized 
him as a true and generous friend, and will be 
among the most sincere of his mourners. — Ala- 
bama Messenger. 


A Japanese wedding is a quainth- pretty cere- 
money. The bride, dressed in a white silk kim- 
ono and white veil, sits on the floor facing her 
affianced husband. Near them are two tables, 
upon one of which are two cups, a bottle of sake 
and a kettle with two spouts. On the other are a 
miniature plum tree, typifying the beauty of the 
bride ; a miniature fir tree, representing the 
strength of the bridegroom, and a stork stands 
on a tortoise, signifying long life and felicity. 
The bride and bride-groom drink alternatelj- from 
the two-spouted kettle in token that they will 
henceforth share each other's joys and sorrows. 
After the wedding the bride’s veil is laid away 
to be used as her shroud when she dies. 
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IE publisher of the Silent Worker hav- 
ing seen some photographs illustrating the 
life in Camp Chocorua has suggested that 
an article on this summer school with re- 
productions of these views would be of interest 
to his readers. 

I would state at the outset that the purpose of 
this camp school is hrst, last, and all the time 
educative. I believe that by keeping the mind 
and body of a growing boy constantly and pleas- 
urably occupied, under efficient supervision, 
much can be done to develop his mind and 
morals, as well as his physical constitution. 
This is true of deaf and hearing boys alike, and it 
is also true of both classes that the long summer 
vacation so generally squandered in aimless 
amusement, with the opportunities it offers idle 
minds and hands for the acquirement of small 
vices and bad habits, may be utilized fora training 
that will supplement and aid in perfecting that of 
the schools while providing a greater measure of 
recreation and pleasure than is possible to a child 
left to his own devices. As regards the Deaf, it 
is important that the years during which know- 
ledge is most easily acquired shall be utilized to 
the utmost in imparting the command of lan- 
guage, speech, and speech-reading so essential to 
their success in any walk of life. With them the 
ten or twelve weeks spent at home in the summer 
are generally worse than wasted, for they not only 
fail to make any advancement, but lose much of 
what has been taught them during the school year. 
The Deaf, too, need a training that cannot be 
given them in the schools. They must learn in- 
dependence, self-reliance, the adaptation of means 
to ends under natural conditions of living, with 
some one at hand to point out their deficiencies 
and aid by advice and encouragement in over- 
coming them. Still another important reason for 
their attending such a school as this is the op- • 
portunities there afforded for the acquisition of 
the language, spoken and written, that pertains 
to the affairs of everyday life. 

It was with these thoughts in mind and these 
purposes in view that Camp Chocorua was es- 
tablished in the summer of 1902. Its location, 
between the villages of Tam worth and Chocorua, 
at the foot of the Sandwich Range of the White 
Mountains in New Hampshire, was selected with 
a view to its healthfulness and its suitability for 
an active outdoor life during the warm summer 
months. The climate is cool and bracing and the 
most strenuous sports may be indulged in with- 
out exhaustion. Mountain climbing and swim- 
ming are pronounced by authorities the most 
healthful form's of exercise, and within walking 
distance of the Camp there are half a dozen lofty 
mountains with well defined trailsand many lakes 
with gently sloping bottoms where even the 
youngest and least experienced can bathe with 
perfect safety. 

The Camp is situated on the brow of a hill, al- 
most the highest inhabited point of land in the 
neighborhood and affording a beautiful view of 
the mountains and valleys. There is a large 
farmhouse which serves as headqua. ters. This 
contains the office, library, dining-room, an in- 
firmary which has so far proved superfluous, and 
a number of bed rooms. Adjoining are the kitch- 
en, and the quarters of the farmer’s family and 
of the help who cater to our needs. Most of the 
boys occupy a large Camp, or cabin, of which I 
shall speak elsewhere, and in pleasant weather, 
several tents. In the barn is a carpenter’s bench 
with tools, which the boys are privileged to use. 
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A broad, level field serves for base-ball, tennis, 
basket-ball, and other sports. From the villages 
may be obtained all necessary supplies, and, if 
required, competent medical attendance. In all 
directions radiate roads and trails leading to points 
of interest. 

Two hours early in the morning are devoted to 
earnest, concentrated study. Each boy is as- 
signed an amount of work sufficient to keep him 
closely occupied for this length of time. The 
pleasure of the day depends upon the manner in 
which they acquit themselves in their studies. 
If within the allotted time every pupil has done 
his stint to the satisfaction of his instructor, lunch 
boxes are filled and the whole camp sets off on a 
tramp to some lake, falls, or other place of inter- 
est, returning for dinner early in the evening. If, 
however, a single boy has failed to finish within 
the allotted time, we remain about the camp all 
day. The purpose of this rule is to ensure atten- 
tion and concentration on the part of individuals 
who are naturally indolent, through the pressure 
exerted upon them by the Camp as a whole. But 
a very few times was it necessary to keep the boys 
at home on this account, and then only early in 
the summer. The effect of the rule, rigidly en- 
forced, has been to cultivate in some boys who 
were very backward in their studies habits that 
have enabled them to make much more rapid pro- 
gress when they returned to the regular schools. 
With minds and bodies invigorated by life in the 
open air and fresh from a sound night’s sleep, and 
with the inducements offered for application, the 
bov's accomplish as much in these two hours as 
they would in twice the time under the conditions 
of ordinary school life. 

Part of the study period is given to the writing 
of a journal narrating at length the experiences 
of the previous day, a valuable composition ex- 
ercise for all where there are so many and such a 
diversity of things to speak of. We find that the 
language acquired by the deaf boys in this man- 
ner, in connection with actual and interesting ex- 
periences, is permanently remembered when that 
taught in the school room would be quicklj- for- 
gotten. Other language exercises, mathematics, 
speech work, and for certain boys studies in which 
they have been deficient at school, fill up the rest 
of the period. 

The speech teaching is in charge of an expert of 
long experience in this line. Instruction in the 
elements of speech is given to those who require 
it, and others are given vocal exeicises for de- 
veloping smoothness, flexibility, and expression. 
The hearing bo\’s as well as the deaf receive and 
profit by this instruction. 

An hour in the evening is given to quiet read- 
ing in the librar\-, which contains several hundred 
carefully selected books adapted to the tastes and 
needs of boys. This is not only for instruction, 
and for developing a taste for reading, but as a 
preparation for a restful night after the excite- 
ment of the day. 

The instruction and training of the study period 
is continued throughout the day. The instructors 
are with the boys in all their sports and pastimes, 
accompanji them on their tramps, go bathing and 
boating with them, and by example, suggestion, 
and encouragement, are constantly cultivating 
those characteristics that make for manliness and 
usefulness, while the knowledge they are able to 
impart and the impulses to self-improvement they 
awaken are of incalculable benefit. The boys are 
never conscious of restraint or instruction. The 
greatest libeity consistent with physical safety is 









permitted, and the the attitude of the adults is 
always that of a companion and friend, nevti that 
of a teacher or master. 

Speech, and for the deaf boj'S, speech-reading, 
constitute the only medium of communication. 
For every instance in which the use of signs or 
gestures is observed, a fine ofone cent is imposed. 
This applies not only to the deaf but to the hear- 
ing, including all the adults in the Camp and their 
guests, and the most insignificant gesture counts, 
provided it is such as would not naturally be made 
by a hearing person. The fines of the boys are 
deducted from tlieir spending money. This 
method of discipline creates no ill-feeling and is 
very effective. The improvement of the Deaf in 
speech and speech-reading is very noticeable and 
is appreciated by themselves. There is certainly 
no constraint or lessening of pleasure in their 
communication among themselves or with the 
hearing members of the Camp because of the re- 
quirement. The money accumulated from fines 
goes, at the end of the summer, to the boy who 
has made the fewest signs. 

As I have said, tools are provided for the boys 
and they are encouraged to use them. They have 
made some very good furniture, built a small 
photographic studio where they may develop 
their plates and films, and last summer they 
erected for their own use a camp, a peaked build- 
ing 18x30 feet. This has on each side a door 
ten feet wide and as high as the roof. Thesedoors, 
are hinged at the top and in pleasant weather 
both are kept open and serve as roofs to porches 
Bed springs with hair mattresses are hinged to 
the floor of the camp so that in the day time they 
may be raised against the walls and red curtains 
attached to broad shelves above hide them from 
view. On the shelves are many' objecls of in- 
terest, relics of early life in the neighborhood, 
and the walls are decorated with ancient fire-arms, 
snow-shoes, golf bags, tennis rackets, and other 
sporting paraphernalia, and with some fine col- 
ored prints presented by a visitor. The work was 
all done by the boys and they naturally take great 
pride in it. Here they may make as much noise 
as they please and enjoy themselves to their 
heart’s content. I11 rainy weather they practice 
boxing, wrestling, and other indoor sports, and 
occasionally they give dances to their friends in 
the tieigliorhood. At night they sleep here on 
the comfortable beds, wrapped in warm blankets, 
with the cool mountain breezes blowing through 
the open doors. 

On Saturday morning, if every day during the 
week the school work has been completed on time, 
there are no lessons, but after an early breakfast 
we set out to climb one of the mountains. Blan- 
kets and a supply of food for two days are carried 
in a wagon to the foot of the mountain, where 
each of 11s shoulders his share and we start up 
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fireworks, and went rovvingby moonlight. Fresh 
milk, bread and meat were brought each day from 
the home camp, but all the other food was prepared 
by the boys themselves, a profitable experience 
to many of them. 

Our customary bathing place is Lake Chocorua, 
a half hour’s brisk walk from the Camp. Here 
there is a fine beach of pure white sand and the 
water deepens so gradually and evenly that there 
is no danger for even the poorest of swimmers. 
Another favorite resort is White Sand Pond, about 
a half mile across, where one can wade out almost 
to the middle. There aie many other lakes, and 
for those who like a cold plunge, there are the icy 
pools of mountain streams. 

There is any number of trout streams in the 
neighborhood, and when the weather is favorable 
the boys are divided into small parties, each se- 
lecting a different stream, and spend the day in 
fishing, usually returning with a good catch. 
The number of trout caught and eaten in the sum- 
mer of 1903 was over 1200. 

Boys who are exercising as hard as these should 
be well fed and they are served with an abundance 
of substantial food well cooked and daintily 
served There is fruit in plenty and they have 
all the milk they can drink. The whole Camp, 
pupils, instructors, and guests, dine together, and 
to all the hours spent at the table are among the 
pleasantest of the day. 

The boys wear a camp uniform of sleeveless jer- 
sey, with sweater for cold days, knee breeches, 
golf stockings, and heavy walking shoes, or for 
mountain climbing, sneakers, or rubber soled 
shoes. The majority of them go bareheaded. 
The constant exposure to sun and wind tans them 
almost black. The physical development during 
the ten or eleven weeks they spend there is re- 
markable. The sight they presented last fall, 
when preparing for their return home they 
changed their camp uniforms for their store 
clothes, was laughable. Nearly all looked as if 
they were wearing borrowed raiment several sizes 
too small for them. One boy, already well de- 
veloped when he came to us. had gamed an inch 
and a half in height, and proportionately in 
breadth. The smallest gain was made by a boy 
who appeared to have stopped growing, and whom 
it was feared would be permanently stunted. He 
gained half an inch in height, and I am informed 
has added several inches since his return home. 

The mental development of the boys has been 
equally satisfactory. Parents and teachers have 
commented with pleasure upon the improvement 
the deaf boys have made in speech, speech read- 
ing and language, and their growth in manliness. 
Some hearing boys who were very backward in 
their studies have since attending the Camp made 
very satisfactory progress. Here I would remark 
that our aim is not so much to impart knowledge^ 
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the trail to the top. The climb is always interest- 
ing and marked by amusing incidents. Near the 
top there is in most instances a log cabin erected 
by the Apallaehian Mountain Club for the ac- 
commodation of climbers. Here we make camp, 
and after supper lie down to sleep on beds of fra- 
grant balsam boughs around the fire if it is pleas- 
ant, with the cabin for a refuge in case of rain. 
Early in the morning we mount to the top of the 
peak to watch the sun rise, and then, sitting there 
with the glorious panorama of mountains and 
forest unrolled before us. have our Sunday ser- 
vices. Descending to the camp we prepare break- 
fast, aid then set out on our return down the 
mountain by a different trail from the one by 
which we came. It is hardly necessary to say to 
anyone who knows boys that these outings are 
greatly enjoyed and are an inducement to good 
w'ork throughout the week. 

S une time during the summer we camp out for 
a week or more at a time. Last summer we spent 
a week under canvas at a beautiful spot on Silver 
Lake, eight miles from Camp Chocorua. Here 
we had our lessons as usual, and the rest of the 
day was spent in bathing, boating, fishing, and 
tramping to points not conveniently reached from 
the home camp. In the evening we had bonfires, 
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although this is done to a large extent, as to cre- 
ate in the boys impulses to improvement and cor- 
rect habits of study, and to develop the ambi- 
tion, virility, and strength of mind and character 
and of body that will make possible their more 
rapid advancement when they return to the or- 
dinary schools. 

Of the boys with us last summer, eight were 
deafaudeight hearing. It was interesting tocom- 
pare the difference in character and in methods 
of study and play of these two classes. The hear- 
ing boys were much more vivacious than the deaf, 
much quicker in taking a thing up, but less per- 
severing in following it to the end. The deaf boys 
were steadier, more industrious and tenacious of 
purpose whether in work or play. The two classes 
acted upon each other with a modifying influ- 
ence that was beneficial to both. They lived, 
worked and played together without regard to 
their physical difference. Tliej^ were all fine, 
manly fellows here, whatever they may be else- 
where, and made friends wherever thej' went. 
They made the summer as enjoyable to their in- 
structors and their guests as we tried to make it 
for them. 


AN ANTICIPATED PLEASURE. 

It is surprising to find so great an afflux to the 
sea shore especially to Atlantic City during the 
Spring months, and this Spring the famed resort 
has been more popular than ever. The delight- 
ful weather together with the uncommon sur- 
roundings no doubt cause the increased favor with 
the Spring vacationist and after one short stay at 
Altantic City there is a growing desire to pro- 
long one’s stay. The great hotels are marvels in 
their completeness of detail and the surroundings 
are those of gaiety and pleasure. The great board 
walk is ever thronged as the strand of a metro- 
polis and the sources of amusement are unending. 
Particularly at Eister time is Altantic City a 
favorite place and the elite of the nation are gath- 
ered there to enjoy the week 'send. Fashion, 
wealth and society prevail, and those interested in 
the doings of the great resort find unalloyed pleas- 
ure. The New Jersey Central operates the short 
line to Altantic City, the time occupied in the 
journey being three hours. Trains leaving New 
York at 9.40 a m., and 3 40 p m. reach Altantic 
City at reasonable hours and the Buffet Parlor car 
service oprerated by this line is supetb. If you 
are in search of a good time Easter go to Allantic 
City. 


The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows, 

Is like the dewdrop on the rose ; 

When next the summer breeze comes by, 

And waves the bush, the flower is dry. 

- itckcby. 
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®he SCribe of Bools. 

By- Zeno. 

[In the first place. I desire to say that the title of the 
book is not "Tribe of Pools. ” which heading I retain in 
this instance, because it had appeared in a previous 
article, and it is considered convenient to use it again. 
I had no sooner made my agreement with Mrs. Barrett 
than I regretted it. as I found it difficult to pick out the 
"golden thread " running through the novel, keeping 
of course in view her expressed desire for general infor- 
mation on “how to be happy though deaf." There 
were dialogues, clever or otherwise ; descriptions of 
amusements of the deaf ; dissertations on divers topics, 
such as children of deaf parents, which had to be 
eliminated, and two or three chapters dovetailed to- 
gether. Even then I am afraid I h id made too long ex- 
tracts for the limited space at the disposal of the Silent 
Worker. 

Mrs. Barrett may agree with me in taking exception 
to the uuromanatic. though perhaps " sane and safe,” 
advice of hunting for a marriageable girl, " all wool and 
a yard wide and no shoddy. warranted not to fade,” 
etc., but my friend the writer assured me that the presen- 
tation speech was copied almost verbatim from one act- 
ually made by a semi-mute, but that he is now a Doctor, 
and anything that the Doctor s ivs. ought to be right. 

The sermon was based on one delivered by a deaf 
teacher, now deceased. 

The boy of the story ran away from the oral school, or 


to be more exact, circumstances forced him into the 
rote of a run-away ; and after numerous adventures that 
pass belief, he became a pupil of the sign school. Iam 
afraid that the author’s sense of the ridiculous is a little 
unduly developed, but aside from that, I am sure the 
reader agrees with me that the story is a faithful narra- 
tive of the mode of life of what ought to be a happy peo- 
ple, that a deaf-mute devotion to duty may reach the 
dignity of true heroisom. and that these pages are alto- 
gether a pretty good exposition of " How to be happy 
though deaf. ” If the book, however, fails in its pur- 
pose, my only' advice to the fair reader is that she goes 
elsewhere for an eassy on that elusive topic. — Zeno. ] 

W HENEVER I could evade the viligance of 
the supervisor, my greatest delight was 
to betake myself to the engine house 
where I had struck up a friendship with 
the engineer. I loved to lean against the rail- 
ing around the engine and watch the steel rods 
p iss and repass each other without cease, the 
balls of the governor circling round and round 
till the optical illusion made me believe that 
they kept up an everlasting tapping on each 
other, and the huge fly-wheel flying at so dizzj^ 
a pace that the iron rim seemed, as if bv necro 
mancy, to be held up, balanced in the air. The 
machine seemed to have a language of its own 
which it spoke to nobody, but I. As I listened 
to its deep beating music, it seemed to beckon 
to me to take a flight with it on its iron wings 
through wondrous regions — -up and up, over 
church steeple, skimming mountain peaks, 
brushing past rolling clouds, fancy would take 
me — throb, throb — I found myself on a raft on a 
river, the bloody waves of which mirrored an 


angry moon — throb once again, and I was on a 
grassy plain, in the midst of which a stately 
palace reared its domes of burnished gold, flaunt- 
ing red, blue and yellow banners studded with 
diamonds, and in a hall of barbaric splendor, 
a thick-lidded sultan was sitting cross-legged 
on a divan and swaying his head to and fro, 
while lithsome girls danced — 0I1, what sound 
was there? It was a sweet something that float- 
ed by me like a forgotten fancy or a memory that 
I felt but could not describe, so long, long ago 
was it that I heard it — right and left the dancers 
planted their feet, while overhead they shook 
palmleafs — the music grew faint and fainter, till 
it seemed to proceed from a single stop of a 
church organ, so humanlike was its wail, as if 
a remorse stricken man was speaking — ‘ ■ I)o you 
love me, darling? ” it said, and I tossing on a 
feverish bed, replied, “Yes, I love everj’body, ” 
and as I tossed, a breeze came from the open 
window and fanned my brow — oh, how cool and 
delicious it was ! — I felt a hand laid heavily on 
my shouldeT and I was jerked from the railing. 

“You were leaning dangerously over the rail- 
ing,” said Mr. Brayton, “You should never 
reach your hand to the fly-wheel. What would 
become of you, if you get caught in the belt- 
ing ? ” 

“Oh, the engine is a deaf-mute,” replied I, in 
a dazzled manner.” It talks to me in signs. 
Does it ever do so to 3’ou ? ” 

“What strange fancies you boys have ! ” re- 
sponded the engineer, stroking my head as if in 
atonement for his roughness, “It nia}' have a 
language of its own, but I do not know anything 
about a deaf-mute engine or its signs. An en- 
gine certainty has shrieks, moans and whispers, 
and whenever I put m3’ hand on it, I imagine I 
could hear them. I always thought its moods 
were like those of a living being, when I was out 
on sea. How it would groan an 3 tremble in a 
storm !” 

“ The boys tell me that 3’ou were a great travel- 
ler, ” persuaded I, “and that you have seen 
Africa, Asia, elepants, whales and crocodiles. 
Won’t 3 T ou tell us stories about them ?” 

“ The stories would be long,” replied he, “ for 
I was longer on sea than 3'ou were ever on the 
earth. When I was a sailor, the steamships were 
side-wheelers and the engine and boilers were so 
ponderous that it filled one-third the capacit3' 
of the vessel. It was hell to work as a stoker in 
the hold. One day I thought that the coal was 
running out sooner than usual, and I spoke to 
the chief engineer about it. He peered cautious- 
ly into the dark room, and taking a long iron 
rod, he drove its end up against the ceiling, and 
a mass of coal fell down with a crash that shook 
the ship from bow to stern, and the iron rod was 
bent like a piece of wire! All unawares I had 
been carding the coal out and leaving a compact 
arch of many tons of anthracite over head.” 

“ I. too, was at Sebastopol during the Crimean 
War,” continued he, after a glance at the water 
gauge. “ One afternoon I got leave to go ashore 
and thought I would do a little reconnoitering 
around the city, but when night came, I had 
completety lost my bearings among the breast- 
works. I came to a shelving rock under the lee 
of which I determined to lie down till the morn- 
ing light came again. I happened to put out my 
hand and touch the body of a man. Much reas- 
sured that I was not alone, I pulled a part of 
his cloak over me and so slept through the cold 
night. When I awoke in the morning. I found 
that m3’ bedmate was a Russian sentinel, fully 
uniformed and with a musket b\ T his side, but 
his face was turned to heaven, its eyes fixed in a 
glass3‘ stare, for there was a shot hole through 
the forehead. After man3 r wanderings, I finally 
came to this place. I met a little slip of a girl 
who waved her white hand and weaved glossamar 
threads of sympathy around me. and I roamed no 
more. I have been connected with the Institu- 
tion ever since. ” 

“Is your wife deaf and dumb ?“ asked I. 

“Certaiiilv,” replied he, “ I would not marry 
a woman who is not. A hearing mate may 
please you for a time, but for downright happi- 
ness. give me a woman who is in the same boat 
as I. Mrs. Bra3’ton may have queer ideas about 
some things, but as a wife, she is one among 
a thousand. ” 

“Where does she live?” interrogated I, 
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“Over the lake with her daughters, ” answered 
he. “One gets better educational facilities over 
in the city, and we do not want our children ever 
to say that their deaf parents had not done their 
duty by them to the best of their ability and 
means. ” 

Then, suddenly putting up his hand to his 
forehead as if recollecting something, he contin- 
ued : “I must remind myself for the hundredth 
time that today is the day I had better be home. 
Mattie has been waiting me three times to take 
two days’ leave. 1 do not like to leave my post, 
but I think I will go. You staid at the Institu- 
tion last Christmas, because you had no home to 
go to. is it not ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, if you will come along with me, I shall 
he delighted, and I am sure my wife and 
daughters will give you a hearty welcome. Get 
permission at the office and be ready in two 
hours. ” 

I scribbed a note this wise ; 

“My Dear Principal You are best principal in 
world, and all pupils love to you. I hope you are well. 
Engineer aslc for me to go to home with him. His wife 
is best of iooo and will be hearty welcome. Will you 
permission to me to go with engineer? 

“Your truly friend, 

Clarence Stairly.” 

In due time, the note reached me, not only 
marked "O. K.— Kingsley, ” but also corrected’. 


the roofs were silhoutted against the setting sun 
and purple all below. We were looking on a 
glorious sunset. Far up into the region of the 
advancing night, the sky was on conflagration. 
Jagged bars of gold and russet piled one upon 
another across the great gap in the hill range, 
and where the slanting rays struck the edge of 
the clouds, there was a shimmer of molten metal. 

“Bad omen, bad omen,” said Mr. Brayton, 
“ something will happen tomorrow'. ” 

“ Why so ? ” 

“Sailors say that calamities happen on the 
morrow following such a sunset. ” 

As we went up the streets of the city, how 
familiar they all looked to me, albeit it seemed 
an age since I w»as with Dan on those very same 
streets, he peddling on one side and I on the 
other, ana we signalling to each other from time 
to time what our luck was ! The buildings 
ought to have by this time a decrepit, tumble- 
down and altogether ancient appearance, but they 
did not. I remembered perfectly well that house 
W'here I was made to yell at the top of my voice 
by the facetious clerks in consideration of a 
reward, and that house w'here I came near being 
kicked down the steps, and Dan ! where could he 
be? I found myself looking on all sides, in a 
vague expectation of running suddenly against 
him, shaking hands with him and telling him 
that it was I. if he had forgotten me. 


We at last reached a neat looking cottage, and 
as I followed Mr. Brayton in, a plump, and 
sweet-faced woman, with bright and alert eyes 
and many traces of a beauty that must have been 
extraordinary in her youth, sprang into his arms. 

“O dear! ” said Mrs. Brayton, for indeed 
it was she, ”1 was so afraid you would never 
come. It is a fine thing to be always talking 
about doing your duty, but we all do want you 
once in a while. I am perfectly jealous of that 
Institution— oh, what boy is that? He is nice 
looking, and I am sure he belongs to a good 
family. The orphan who jumped off the train 
and was picked up nearly dead by a policeman 
and taken to the school ? Oh, I remember the 
story. He was abandoned by a D U-K E, lam 
sure. I can tell by his looks Men .say women 
cannot reason, but when I say that this is so 
and that is not so, do I ever make a mistake? 
What I say, 1 stick to! ” 

Just then a beautiful young lady came in and 
greeted Mr. Brayton with a kiss, upon which I 
rubbed the right shoe on the opposite calf. But 
the end was not yet, for another girl, this time 
younger looking, came in, and my left shoe 
went up to the right calf, and jet another till 
there were five in the room, of all ages ranging 
from ten to twenty. 

“Mr. Stanley, these are my daughters, ” said 
Mrs. Brayton. with a glance at tach of them to 
see if their dresses were in a presentable stale. 
“This is my oldest daughter. She graduated 
from the Normal School, and now holds a teach- 
er’s certificate, awaiting appointment to fill that 
distinguished position. This is the next younger, 
a graduate of the High School. She was No. i. in 
her class which is something very uncommon. 
This is Rose — this Emily — this Sarah, the baby 
of the family. Oh, I cannot tell you how intelli- 
gent they all are ! They simply carry off prizes. 
Oh, Emily, do go and see if the meat is not over 
done. Mr. Stanley, you see we do our own cook- 
ing. But this family is a large one. and I 
thought we could do without a cook. Why, a 
good family can too be simple. Even the rich 
Mrs. Cheeseman — you remember, on coming 
here, passing a big house with a fine garden 
around it? That is Mrs. Cheeseman — a M-I-L- 
L-I O-N-A-I-R-E and very best family, and you 
will not believe me, when I say I saw her the 
other day at the window, cleaning her gloves I 
Just think of a women doing that, who has been 
to Europe twice ! Mr. Brayton has been there 
too. He was a wild boy — indeed a perfectly wild 
boy when lie ran away from the Hartford Asylum, 
and went to sea, but it was not because he came 
of a low family ; no, if it were so, I would have 
put down my foot and say, ‘go away; I will 
wed only a man who comes of a good family or 
be a terrible old maid.’ No, Mr. Brayton ’s 
grandfather on his mother’s side was a sergeant 


Executing a warwhoop, I tore along and burst 
into the matron’s room. Never a martjr sub- 
mitted with more wide-moutlied fortitude to his 
fate than I did to the agony of having my eyes 
filled with soap and under the matron 's ambitious 
scrubbing. I used up a whole box of shoeblack- 
ing, spitting in it and polishing my shoes again, 
and was ready one hour before the time of the 
departure, which leisure I putin strutting around 
in clean clothes and refusing to take notice of the 
boys’ questions beyond one curt reply, which 
conveyed the astounding intelligence that I was 
going’ to the CITY! One boy had done the 
niggardly act of declining to lend me his top, 
and I cut him completely and found therein sup- 
reme satisfaction. 

At last the engineer took my hand (he paused 
many times to give last instructions to the as- 
sistant engineer, a palefaced cadaverous young 
hearing man, and did it energeticallj , as if he 
had a cheap opinion of him), and I rubbed my 
shoes on the calves of my legs once more, so that 
they might not lose an iota of their glorious 
lustre by the time I appeared in the presence of 
Mrs. and Misses Brayton ! 

I stood long on the deck of the steamboat that 
was taking us over the lake, and I watched 
intently the approach of the opposite shore fast 
looming up out of the smoke that hung over the 
city and enveloped it in one maze ol ship masts 
and housetops. The ci t y ! There it was as of 
yore, crowding over the hillsides — dark where 
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in Lord Wellington’s Scottish regiment, and his 
father’s third cousin was private secretary to 
Lord Northampton, That is what I call high 
society. Always go in society. Ido — not often 
certainly, but perhaps once a year, when I visit 
a rich aunt. The deaf-mute society is not of the 
best— indeed it is often common — vulgar. But 
it is a mark of good breeding to receive kindly 
and without show of superiority all your deaf 
friends. Noblesse oblige , as I always said to Mr. 
Brayton. Oh, Mr. Brayton, are you just hungry 
for that tomato sauce of mine ? Supper is ready. 
Very simple, and I should say humble, this re- 
past — do sit down here. Mr. Stanley.” 

Mr. Brayton had sat down to supper with his 
coat off, as became. I supposed, a member of a 
distinguished family, and, the dessert over, he 
filled his pipe preparatory to a peaceful smoke. 
Bv and by Mrs. Brayton came in and said that 
the parlor lamp would not work. Would Mr. 
Brayton not come in and fix it? Agreeable to 
the request, he rose and groped into the dark 
room. With my hand in Mrs. Brayton ’s, I fol- 
lowed. 

Presently a flash of phosphorus light glim- 
mered, as a match was scratched across Mr. 
Braytou’s hip ; the blue sulphorous flame sizzled 
aul stuck up, aud in the now discernible dark- 
ness, I saw around me a sight that made me 
crowd up to Mrs. Brayton 's side. Sitting on 
chairs or on the floor, leaning against the walls 
or packed into the corners of the room, was a 
circle of spectres of men and women and chil- 
dren, all in attitudes of hushed stillness. 

The lamp wick caught flame and began to rear 
a spired head. Of a sudden, a stamping of feet 
shook the floor, and, starting into life, the ghosts 
rushed upon Mr. Brayton and, slapping his back 
cried: '‘Here is a surprise to you ! Here is-a 
surprise to you !” 

"What is the matter ?” asked Mr. Brayton, 
bewildered. 

“ Wiiy, this is the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
your wedding, "was the ready response of a 
dozen hands, ‘‘We are come forty strong to 
tender you a surprise party. Congratulations ! 
Congratulations ! ! ” 

“ My anniversary !” said the engineer, “ Real- 
ly I had clean forgotten about it. I am sure you 
all are welcome — I do not know as I could find 
words enough to thank you— my signs are poor 
— come, my Mattie, and I will kiss you as I did 
twenty-five years ago. ” 

He held out his arms —those arms of a Her- 
cules that I had often seen naked at the engine 
house, corded like rope knots and covered with 
tattoos of ships under full sail, American flags, 
and mottos and lifted up his wife as if she were a 
child ; he held her at the arm’s full length for a 
moment and smiled at her, methought, with his 
old-time archness, and kissed heron both cheeks. 

He protested that he could not staj 7 in his 
shirt, but he was dragged into a chair; and as 
soon as the excitement had quieted down, the 
spokesman of the party stepped forward and 
said : 

‘‘The Bible says, ‘It is not good that man 
s. ould be alone.’ When the original man 
a\ oke to life and knowledge in the garden of 
Eden, he found himself surrounded by all that 
was beautiful. The singing of birds, the lovely 
hues and fragrances of countless flowers, trees 
loaded with delicious fruits — all these things 
greeted his senses, and were calculated to make 
his days a perpetual joy. But was he happy, 
perfectly happy ? No, the demands of his being 
were not satisfied. He yearned for one to whom 
he could confide his feelings. Eve came, and 
Adam’s happiness was made perfect. He now 
had a companion, the complement of his nature. 
In the union of these two hearts and souls, we 
find the origin of our institution of marriage. 
Since the days of Adam and Eve, the unsatisfied 
heart of man has longed for the gentle compan- 
ionship of woman, while woman has yearned for 
the protecting arm of man. 

“ Marriage is a most solemn thing. It is a 
union irrevocable and perpetual. It should be 
entered upon only after much careful considera- 
tion and forethought. When a man goes to buy 
a suit of clothes, he is very careful in his selec- 
tion. He wants no shoddy. He wants it all 
wool and a yard wide. He wants it warranted 
not to fade. He wants it to fit perfectly and to 


wear easily. Now, when he thinks of taking 
unto himself a wife, he should take time to weigh 
the matter. Has she a good character? Will 
she always please him ? Will she be chttrful in 
the discharge of her household duties from early 
morning till night and be patient with the chil- 
dren that may blesss the union ? If he is perfect- 
ly satisfied on these points, let him take the 
decisive step, and joy be with him. Before a 
young woman surrenders her heart and life unto 
the keeping of any man, let her pause too and con- 
sider. Will his love endure? Will he always 
stay at home nights ? Does he smoke or chew ? 
Will he give her all of his weekly wages ? If she 
is satisfied, well and good. She may trust to 
such a man the precious jewel of her love, con- 
fident that it will be cherished as it deserves. 

“We are gathered here tonight to offer our 
congratulations and testify our regard to two 
dear friends who, in their lives, during the past 
twenty-five years, have shown the beauty and 
sanctity of the married relation. Twenty-five years 
ago a man, strong in the plentitude of manhood 
and a woman, young and confiding, stood hand in 
hand before God and man, and took unto them- 
selves the marriage vows. He vowed to love, 
cherish and protect. She vowed to love, honor 
and obey. Well have these promises been kept. 
Through all trials and troubles, in success or 
failures, the path of life has been made easy for 
the feet of both by love, confidence and mutual 
aid. 

“My dear Mr. and Mrs. Brayton, permit me 
in behalf of your friends now gathered here, to 
offer to you this new lamp. As it casts its light 
around your domestic hearth, even so may the 
light of Heaven shine upon you during many 
years to come envelope you in its blessing.” 

Mrs. Brayton was dissolved in tears. There 
was a suspicion of moisture in the host ’s eyes, and 
it was with difficulty that he was persuaded to 
respond, but at at last he made a short speech in 
a style that became his rugged and hearty nature 
and was pleasant to see. 

The evening was given over to merriment. 
The young couples were already footing that 
“light-toed fantasy,” as the correspondents to 
deaf papers never omit to say. Mrs. Brajdon 
was in high feather. She was every where, and 
how- her fingers flew-? She said one thousand 
things to one’s greetings, praised every thing, 
babies included, and declared she was never so 
charmed in her life. 

“That gentleman you see yonder, ” ran one of 
her monologues, when she found time to notice 
me, “ is a lawyer — very distinguished. They say 
thata deaf-mute cannot be a law-yer, but there he 
is — the very best patent lawyer in tow-n, and his 
fees are simply E-N-O-R-M-O-U-S. That gentle- 
man is an editor, this a Deputy County Clerk, 
and this young man dancing with May, is a sou 
of Rochefort, the wine merchant — immensely rich, 
but he is not a bit proud. I declare he is well- 
bred. Look at that fellow- with moustache tips 
pointing upward and dreamy eyes that seem 
never to recoginze you till you trip him up — he 
is an artist — Very Famous, and he writes wonder- 
ful language which none of us understand, upon 
which we call hint eccentric, w-hicli is all wrong. 
Oh, I am so proud of my deaf friends. People 
say that we stay low down in the dust, because 
we can 't hear, but I hold up my head and reply : 

I spurn such an inference. The deaf can equal, 
nay, surpass you who roll words in front of 
your mouth. For proofs, need I point out to 
you Mr. Dick, B.S., Mr. Tom, M.A., Mr. Jack, 
L.H.D., all of them graduates of the GALLAU- 
DET COLLEGE ?” 

“Why do you say, ” interrogated I, watching 
for an opportunity to make a flying wedge into 
her discourse and break up her never-ending dis- 
course, “ Why do you say that a deaf mute has 
to make a backward somersault like a clown, if 
he is to be famous?” 

“ Oh, what a funny idea you have !” critd she, 
gathering me in her arms so that my nose was 
turned double on her bosom. “ That is the sign 
for rise, that is to say, you go up like a steel 
spring. ” 

“Will I somersault,” insisted I. “if I go to 
Gallaudet College?” 

“You will — sure !” replied she, which gave 
me much food for reflection, with benefit to my- 
self in after years [the boy eventually graduated 


from the college, with credit to himself and his 
Alma Mater — Zeno], 

I had the honor of escorting Rose to the din- 
ing room, but as it was uncomfortably crowded, 
we adjourned to the hall stairs where we sat and 
grew tenderhearted over cakes and candy. She 
was older than I, but what mattered it? She 
had melting eyes of sky-blue and rosy cheeks 
and a long queue of yellow hair tied with a rib- 
bon of ravishing red, and I decided that a blonde 
was just the thing for me. By and by we play- 
ed games. Rose would wind an apparently end- 
less string around the legs of the tables and 
chairs and in fact around everything convenient, 
including the stove in the kitchen. 1 was told 
to unravel it. I worked like a Trojan, and on 
following the string to the end, found attached 
thereof, a package of an inviting appearance, 
marked “Clarence, from his sweetheart Rose,” 
which proved after all to be a receptacle for a 
lonely potato. The idea that the blue-eyed 
angel could be so heartless as to reward me in 
that thankless way, hurt me. 

Next she put me, as well as several other boys, 
in the hall, and called us out, one by one, into 
the parlor. When my turn came, I was blind- 
folded and placed on a chair, and presently I felt 
a soft kiss on my lips. O joy of joys, itw-asdone 
by Rose ! A thrill ran through me and out at 
the heels, but the next moment I ground my 
teeth in fury, as another boy was escorted in 
to have Rose’s immaculate salute printed on 
his mouth ! Imagine my shock, when I found 
that the kissing w-as done by a smooth-faced 
boy hidden in a closet, who had rubbed his face 
over with burnt cork. So Rose was making fun 
of me. The idol of my heart was being fast 
shattered. 

The downfall at last came, when she — fair 
deceiver — left me for a fellow- who had a Water- 
bury watch and a brass chain. He was a son of 
deaf parents but could hear and speak like Rose, 
and I simply scorned him. Tired of the world 
(the “world weariness” was somewhere in the 
region of my stomach) 1 spent the rest of the 
evening by Mrs. Brayton ’s side and was heartily 
glad when the guests began to depart. I no- 
ticed that they used the w-ord “Church.” 

“What is it that they say?” asked I of Mrs. 
Brayton. 

“We all are to go to church tomorrow morn- 
ing, ” responded she, “Rev. Adams is to arrive 
then, and he will conduct the services. There 
will be a large crowd on hand.” 

I went to bed and dreamed of unravelling end- 
less string’s, while Rose danced ahead, ever beck- 
oning and ever unapproachable. 

(To be continued) 


THE MUTE. 

This is Bill, my bruther — he 
Haint like uther folks, y 1 see; 

Bill can’t hear, ner he can’t say 
Ennything — jis borned that way ; 

He has never spoke a wurd ; 

No, ner hasn't ever herd 
Burds a-singin’ er bees hum 
In his life — lie’s def an’ dum. 

Bill kin write, ’tlio — ort t’ see 
How his pencil flies ; why he 
Writes dern near as fast, sumhow, 

As I’m talkin’ t’ y’ now ; 

An’ he makes signs too by han’ — 
Signs that I kin understan’ ; 

Bill is smarter, sir, ’n sum 
Fellers that haint def an' dum. 

Guess if you er me had bin 
Borned jis def an ’ dum like him, 

We’d been findin’ fault with what 
God had giv’ us fer our lot ; 

Bill don’t tbo’ — he's happy all 
Yere ’roun’ — winter, spring an’ fall ; 
Takes things’ Bill duz, as they cum — 
Luv him 'cuz he’s def an’ dum. 
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Lancaster Pointers. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Sirer, of Mount Pleasant, 
Snyder Co., and their two little sons Clark and 
Paul, who have been the guests of their sister 
Mrs. Lydia Kauffman, for a week past, left on 
Monday for their far-away new home in Okla- 
homa Territory, where Mr. Sirer will take charge 
of a cattle ranch. 

Mr. Wenna Kauffman, of Ronks, entertained a 
whole roomful of friends on Friday night with a 
fine gramophone concert. Although those of the 
deaf present could not enjoy the fine musical per- 
formance, they could and did enjoy the social 
evening among themselves very much. 

Mrs. Harry Weaver, a hearing lady, who has 
purchased the old homestead owned for years by 
the uneducated deaf-mute, Joel Beiler, has had 
the place beautifully painted and otherwise im- 
proved. On Friday afternoon she entertained 
the writer most pleasantly. 

Jennie Vogel, Bertha Kemmerly and “yours 
truly’’ spent Sunday at Bird-in-liand, the guests 
of Miss Anna Kemmerly, who has been helping 
to nurse Mrs. W. G. Shober, the owner of the 
Railroad House there. We had a most enjoyable 
time, and on the homeward trip stopped to see 
Mrs. Henry Kulp, nee Denlinger. 

Before this letter goes to press we expect to 
have a flock of tiny Pekin Ducks, and one of the 
famous Rhode Island Red chicks. We enjoy the 
raising of poultry very much and everyday are 
looking froward in the hope that another old hen 
will want to “ cluck” so that we may set her. 

The raising of poultry is one of the easiest, 
most lucrative and pleasant of work for women 
— at least we have found it so. Since moving 
out here into the country we have felt very much 
encouraged as we have been every day gathering 
a full supply of eggs, for which there is always 
a ready market near by. 

Last week Mr. F. W. Downey, of Wilmington, 
Delaware, came to see how we liked poultry rais- 
ing, bringing as a gilt a fine pen of brown Leg- 
horns, one of the finest laying strain of hens on 
the market. 

Rev. F. C. Smileau held services for the deaf in 
St. James’ church and Parish House on the first 
Sunday in the month, and it is to be regretted 
that there seemed to be an unusual demonstra- 
tion of unpleasant feeling among those present, 
caused mainly by the uncalled for and unmerited 
remarks of a lady (?) who took it upon herself 
to jaw at those present for their meanness ( as 
she expressed it ) in not contributing more large- 
ly to the support of church work. As the deaf 
about here do all they can it was naturally not a 
very' pleasant thing for them to listen to such a 
tirade as was given. If Rev. Mr. Smileau does 
not feel that his parishioners are doing what is 
right toward him as their missionary, it is his 
place to say so openly' and courageously and not 
deputize that duty to one who lacks both tact and 
common sense. 

Miss Miller, a sister of Mr. Scott Miller, a deaf 
attacliee of the first Mt. Airy Institution, was 
married with much splendor on Wednesday. 

Mr. Scott Miller and his lady' friend, a Miss 
Longenecker of York, Pa., attended the wedding. 

There are about 21 deaf-mutes living within a 
radius of five miles around us and the neighbors 
can nearly all converse with them quite easily. 
Almost every day we meet a new face and see 
some one using the sign or manual alphabet. 
We are glad to find what kind, courteous people 
live around here, as it is a pleasure to be on 
friendly terms with one’s neighbors. 

We regret to say that David Sonder, .of Lan- 
caster, is again suffering from nervous prostration 
to such a degree that he has to be constantly 
watched lest he do himself some bodily injury. 
Some years ago he was so severely deranged that 
he was placed in the insane ward at the hospital, 
but was afterwards taken home completely cured. 
David is one of the nicest and brightest young 
men in Lancaster, though his sight has always 
been poor. His mother, who is a staunch friend 
of the deaf, has our sincere sympathy', and we 
trust David may soon recover his usual health. 

We are indebted to the kindness of Mr. Ben. 
Musser for a roll of “ waste paper” from the 
Eden Paper Mills where he is employed. This 
paper makes a good tablet to write to a friend ; 
good shelf paper and good paper on which to 


write our notes for this, the finest of all the 
journals published in the interests of the deaf. 

Already the deaf of Lancaster are beginning to 
talk of the coming convention of the deaf to be 
held in our neighoring county of Lebanon this 
summer. We hope the deaf of Lebanon will 
hustle around and make this the first convention 
ever held in this part of Pennsylvania, a grand 
success. Lebanon has plenty of fine resources of 
entertainment of her deaf who are energetic and 
enterprising enough to follow them up. 

Gertrude M. Downey. 


Edmund Booth. 

On Wednesday, March 29th, death removed 
from the world of silence the venerable Edmund 
Booth, of Anamosa, Iowa, at the ripe age of 95. 

Edmund Booth was said, by the newspapers, 
just before his death, to be the oldest editor in 



Edmund Booth. 


the United States. He became editor of the 
Anamosa Eureka in 1856, and although his sons 
have relieved him of the greater part of the edi- 
torial duties for a number of years he continued 
to take an active interest in the paper up to the 
time of his death. In 1862 the elder Booth pur- 
chased an interest in the business from the late 
Matthew Parrott and in 1868 the firm name be- 
came “ E. Booth & Son,” and has so remained 
until the present time. The Eureka is recog- 
nized as a prosperous as well as reliable weekly 
newspaper, and under their management has 
ever been a helpful force in all the affairs of the 
locality of its publication as well as of the larger 
field of the state and nation. 

The deceased was educated at the American 
School for the Deaf, at Hartford, Conn., graduat- 
ing in 1830. Of him the Deaf-Mutes' Journal 
says, editorially : 

“ The passing of Edmund Booth, at the ripe 
age of ninety five years, removes from the ranks 
of the deaf of the United States one of the most 
remarkable characters that has ever risen superior 
to a lifelong affliction. 

“ He was totally deaf from early childood, and 
the sickness which visited upon him this cala- 
mity, also utterly destroyed the sight of one eye. 

“Yet with him there was the sturdy courage 
that marked his varied after career, and the 
intellectual brightness which, throughout his 
long life, exercised so powerful an impetus upon 
the welfare of the deaf as upon the progress of 
the community wherein was reaped the harvest of 
his riper years and larger experience. 

“ To him is accorded the unique distinction of 
being the first man to preside at a gathering of 
the representative deaf from all parts of the United 
States. In a large hall on one of the liill-tops 
overlooking the City of Cincinnati, in the year 
i88o, he called to order the meeting that was to 
organize the present National Association of the 
Deaf. That was twenty-five years ago, but even 
then he was called “the venerable Edmund 
Booth.” Tall and muscular, with hair and beard 
as white as drifted snow, he fulfilled the functions 
of temporary chairman of that first and greatest 


assemblage of deaf-mutes that up to that time the 
world had ever known. His step was then strong, 
his form erect, his intellect alert, and hisdeamea- 
nor one of dignified enthusiasm. He was then 
in his seventieth year. Over twenty years passed, 
and at the age of ninety-one, we find him deliver- 
ing a lecture before the deaf of Philadelphia. 

“ With intellect unclouded to the last, with but 
five years to complete the span of a full-rounded 
century, this most wonderful, forceful and help- 
ful man, bade farewell to his earthly labors.” 

REPUBLICAN MAYORALTY CANDIDATE 
TALKS TO DEAF-MUTES 
WHO WILL VOTE. 

John M. Harlan had to call a woman to his aid 
last night. With her help he made a speech 
which called forth one of the most remarkable 
and enthusiastic demonstrations of his long cam- 
paign. 

He was making an address to the Republican 
league of the deaf at Schiller hall. Nearly 200 
deaf-mutes attended. Every point the speaker 
made was caught up instantly by his intent au- 
dience, and when he went to leave the hall his 
path was blocked for five minutes by the ges- 
ticulating throng. 

Mr. Harlan talked for twenty minutes. Beside 
him stood a little woman dressed in black. She 
was Mrs F. P. Gibson, wife of the president of the 
grand division of the Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf. By a single gesture she expressed whole 
sentences and the light that dawned in the faces 
of the deaf mutes as the ideas spread with light- 
ning-like rapidity, brought the speaker into his 
best form. He explained and pleaded, told them 
of traction, and politics in the police force, and 
promised them an administration clean and free 
from partisan influences. 

Near the front sat President Richard D. Harlan 
of Lake Forest college, brother of the candidate. 
His interest in the proceedings was so great that 
he inquired of the husband of the interpreter just 
how many deaf-mutes there are in Chicago. Mr. 
Gibson wrote this: 

One thousand five hundred deaf mutes in the 
city. Five hundred under age, 8oogooo republi- 
cans, 200 doubtful. 

It was to these last Mr. Harlan appealed, al- 
though if any were in that audience they did not 
make their presence known. He told first of the 
influence of politics over the policeman. 

Many of the listeners used both arms in the 
cheering which followed. 

At this point Mr. Harlan conferred with his 
interpreter, who informed him that the members 
of the club were anxious to hear something about 
traction. He told them how they had suffered 
for years, and outlined the republican plan of at- 
tack on the traction interests. 

“\Ve are not going to use the money of the city 
of Chicago to turn the water of the traction com- 
panies into wine,” he concluded. This sentence 
caught the fancy of the deaf mutes. Rising to 
their feet, these men, who have followed thecam- 
paign more earnestly and intelligently than gen- 
erally is supposed, rushed toward the platfoim, 
waving handkerchiefs and arms. 

Mr. Harlan followed his speech with a brief 
reception. The men at the head of the league are 
C. C. Codman, O. H. Regensburg, and H. H. 
Hart. Last fall the deaf mutes to a man sup- 
ported President Roosevelt and Gov. Deneen, and 
they have worked hard for Mr. Harlan’s election. 
— Chicago Tribune. 

There was a well-dressed woman in town last 
w’eek who was going the rounds of the business 
portion begging for funds to help open a book- 
store or news stand She presented cards on 
which were written statements that she was deaf 
and dumb. As she studiously avoided meeting 
any one connected with the Institution the con- 
clusion must be drawn that she was nothing but 
a fraud. As far as we know no deaf woman goes 
about begging in that manner or any other. — 
Pelican. 

Passions in contending flow. 

Unfix the strongest mind ; 

Wearied from doubt to doubt to flee, 

We welcome fond credulity, 

Guide confident, though blind. — Marmion. 
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cUitb the Silent Workers 

Edited by Alexander I- Pach. 

V* 

ATS off to Minnesota ! Graduates of the 
State School for the Deaf at Faribault 
may now attend Gallaudet College and 
enjoy the benefits of a recently enacted 
law that appropriates three hundred 
dollars per annum for each student at 
Gallaudet. 

Hats off to Minnesota ! 

Some of the contributors to the “ 1 . p. f. ” do 
not seem to think that copying matter from 
papers for the hearing, changing wit to utter- 
ances from the mouths of their own kin and other- 
wise making a pretense of originality of stolen 
wit is a petty business ! If one cannot originate, 
the writings soon show shallowness and when 
witty things that have been “ borrowed ”■ do 
appear the "steal ” becomes all the more ap- 
parent. 

One of the causes for joy in the re-opening of 
the Faribault School is that it brings back again 
The Companion and its unique “ Ichabod. ” The 
more I read Ichabod the more I am convinced 
that he is not the Minnesota Institution teacher 
that he is generally supposed to be, but that he 
is the particular deaf shining light who dwells 
in the " Zenith city of the Unsalted Seas. ” 

May be I have another guess coming ! 

There are a great many advantages to a deaf 
man whose place of business happens to be in 
the heart of a great city. So many out-of-town- 
ers "happen by” and drop in that, when one 
has the time to spare, its a rare delight. 

Unwelcome visitors, particularly when time is 
pressing and a half dozen people are depending 
on you for "orders,” "directions” and what 
not, but the gifted caller takes the hint and cuts 
it short. 

Not all callers are gifted — some are pronounced 
bores. Sometimes you can " shake ” them and 
then again you can’t. When the case has pro- 
nounced symptions of “ can’t ” germs, you can 
offer to show them over the place and wind up at 
the elevator entrance and give the glad hand — 
you really are glad. 

Sometimes even this heroic remedy fails. A 
man, almost a stranger, just dropped in on me 
the other day and wanted to buy things we 
do not sell, at discounts my calling permits 
of, and just to be of service I waded through four 
catalogues, answered nearly a hundred questions 
and gave a lot of preliminary instruction on the 
use of a Kodak, my caller informed me that he 
" hoped to earn some money next fall and would 
buy one then.” 

But all callers are not in this class and the 
joyous hand jiujitsu, followed by an invite to 
take a chair and have a cigar, means you’re 
welcome, a thousand times welcome. 

And the dweller in the city gets, a lot of mail 
commissions, usually well meant, from people 
who forget the size of a city and who unhesi- 
tatingly ask one to execute their wishes when 
such execution means several hours loss of time 
and trips of no mean distance. 

Not so long ago a farmer up the State whom I 
met once at a convention, sent me a letter re- 
questing me to call on or phone six different com- 
mission firms and get their buying price on 
tweaty barrels of apples. 

Accordingly, six separate phone calls from a 
pay station were sent out and the several prices 
went back to the possessor of the Baldwin Pippins 
and Northerns, and I judge he made a sale. I hope 
so and I judge so, but I don’t know, for I never 
heard from him again. 

J* 

Tough looking customer came in, looking as if 
he had slept in a freight car for two weeks. Want- 
ed $ 6.50 to take him home to his father's funeral. 
Asked tne because lie met me at Syracuse some 
years ago. Got rid of him at $6 00 oflfhis “asked 
price.” Aren’t we both "deaf-mutes?” 


H 

dt 


Insolent local character selling books, smoking 
vile cigar, grinned at me as I looked up from my 
desk! 

Puff! Grin !! Puff!!! 

Finally a bit angry at the impudence, I asked 
what he wanted. 

Showed me a worthelss book which he was sell- 
ing at 10 cents, and a card he carried not only 
told how God would reward you if you bought 
one, but implied something dreadful would take 
place if you were stony-hearted to a silent son of 
God. 

Gave him ten cents and his book back and 
showed him a quick exit route. 

The "Dummy business” pays, sometimes. 

Deaf man out in Oregon wrote me saying the 
United States Development Co. would appoint 
him an agent if he sent sixty cents for samples 
of the greatest invention of the age. Would 
send the sixty cents if I would go down to room 
1810, Scrapesky Building on Nassau street, and 
investigate first the merits of the " potato peeler 
and mosquito-larve destroyer combined in one 
article of utility ; no home complete without 
one, ” and, second, the financial standing of the 
concern and their ability to "make good ” if the 
sixty cents really reached them. 

Oregon man didn’t even enclose stamp for 
reply ( such requests never show this much fore- 
thought) but told him messenger I sent there 
reported eveiything apparently O. K. 

It must have been, for I never heard from him 
again. 

J * 

Complaining? Not at all, bless your heart, 
we're all brothers aren’t we ? 

Really, I like it ! What better school to broa- 
den one out, to make you tolerant, and make you 
feel the hope that others, whom, in oneway or 
another, we unwittingly impose on, will be tol- 
erant with us. 

It’s a great world, this, and we are only here 
once. Dr. Johnson said the time of the sojourn 
here was so brief that any good he might be able 
to do, he wanted to do now, for he would not 
pass this way but once. 

It is well worthy of imitation by all. 

d 

I just now used the phrase "Dummy busi- 
ness,” or rather I paraphrased a saying of the 
late Tom Godfrey of Brooklyn, N. Y. (Some 
day Brooklyn people will wake up and in some 
way perpetuate the memory of the brainiest, 
most unassuming, unaffected deaf man that town 
has ever had — Tom Godfrey, who led the Simple 
Life before Pastor Wagner was ever heard of) 
which he usually got off, after some disagreement 
or some unpleasant phase of deaf-mute gatherings 
which was — 

"The Dummy business don’t pay.” 

J* 

Often I think Tom was right. The other day 
I read of an intelligent gathering of deaf people 
who seriously debated on this topic : 

" Resolved, That married life is dull.” 

Really now when such profane disregard of the 
holy state of matrimony is shown by deaf men 
of supposed education, and the fact is spread be- 
fore the public in newspapers, I wonder if Mr. 
Godfrey was far from wrong when he said : 

" The dummy business does not pay.” 

J* 

To be sure, “The Dummy business does pay” 
— sometimes, and the dummy himself is the 
check, but a hearing man usually cashes it. 

Look around you over the wealthy Institutions 
— churches, schools and even homes for the deaf 
— notice how the " dummy business pays. ” 

Note how hearing women get reputations for 
charitable hearts by getting up pink teas and 
what not, which never costs them a penny, and 
which, like as not, yields a bit of " graft,” where 
deaf-mutes are the beneficiaries! 

Look at $200 men holding $2000 jobs in 
schools for the deaf and getting a reputation for 
making men and women out of poor sticks of deaf 
people, and note how " The Dummy Business 
Pays ! ” 

Look back at the schools for the deaf that deaf 
men have fought and starved to establish — 
Spear. White. Koehler. Larson, — and yet others. 

Hearing men stepped in and — well the “Dum- 
my business paid,” didn’t it? 


Walk with me any nice evening on one of New 
York’s principal thoroughfares, between eight 
and eleven o’clock and somewhere within the 
limits of two blocks I will point out to you a w 7 ell 
dressed intelligent appearing deaf mute, who if 
he could understand the pathos of his condition, 
would tell you that the Dummy business don't 
pay, and in the same breath he would tell you (if 
his dwarfed and stunted brain could comprehend) 
that it does. 

This young man attended two schools for the 
Deaf, and in the next block to the one you will 
find him patrolling aimlessly each night, is a 
club composed of graduates of one of the schools 
he attended, but they don’t want him ! 

In the block to the west is still another club of 
deaf people, made up, for the most part, of grad- 
ates of a school he also attended, and they don’t 
want him ! 

For him, seemingly, there are no great fiscal re- 
turns in the dummy condition. 

But then, on the other hand, as he is a literal- 
a really and truly Dummy, he fits in by himself. 
He is his own club. He don’t have to sell tickets 
for balls and picnics and he can walk away when 
things don ’t suit. He does not have to witness 
the perennial knocking of the knockers — and in 
deaf mute clubs there is always a plenitude of the 
genius “ knocker.” Some " knock” to good ad- 
vantage. Some “ knock” to get equal rights and 
equal justice. But some knock just for the sake 
of knocking. They knock Smith, because he 
drinks, and they knock Brown because he don’t. 
They knock Jones because he goes out so often 
with his wife, and they knock Robinson because 
he never takes his wife out at all. They knock 
Green because he takes pride in housing his fami- 
ly in a forty dollar apartment, and they knock 
Wilkes because he has twelve dollar rooms over 
a stable. Bilks gets cracks because he goes 
home early and Wilks is called a night owl be- 
cause he don 't. When you are present, you laugh 
at the roasts White gets, but you get the same 
medicine when j’our's back is turned. And if 
you could explain it all to the poor deaf mute who 
haunts the street, just to get a nod at the better 
educated deaf fellows as they pass by, he would 
tickle himself to find that so far as his own en- 
vironiment of darkness and his freedom from the 
souring spleen of sapient sufficiency, he at least 
could honestly difftr with honest Tom Godfrey 
and w T ith all his heart agree that the "Dummy 
business does pay. ” 

J * 

And this naturally brings me to another phase 
of the “Dummy ” business. The highest salar- 
ied deaf man in the United States is the much 
heralded “ Dummy ” Taylor — I say Dummy only 
to serve to show how contemptible the epithet 
looks — yet we can excuse the sporting writers 
for the hearing press. The more slang terms 
they invent, the higher their rating as sporting 
chroniclers. The man who speaks of a base in 
base-ball is a hopeless dolt. It's a station, an 
isle of safety — anything but a base. So, my 
friend, when Luther Taylor, an intelligent, self- 
respecting citizen who happens to be a deaf mute, 
becomes a star on the base-ball field, he, like his 
predecessor. Hoy, must run the gamut of all the 
change the sporting man can write. 

And with what result? 

Every other deaf man who comes within the 
focus of the public eye is a dummy — and yet 
there is no more license in this levity — insult is 
the better word, than there is in referring to a 
clergyman who happens to be a deaf-mute : 

“Dummy Dantzdin will hold services at St. 
Peters tomorrow.” 

J* 

And do the papers, supposedly published in 
the interests of the deaf, protest ? Do they ? 

Well, notice next time and see with what avid- 
ity they 7 clip and reprint without comment, or 
protest every item about " Dummy ” Taylor, that 
they come across. Really, this phase of the 
Dummy business is a hopelessly losing venture. 

J* 

The writer in the American, who kindly made 
up the list of local committee-men for Virginia 
without authority, ovelooked Joe Heeke. Joe 
Heeke is O. K. — and he was at both St. Paul and 
St. Louis. Why ignore a man of such enterpise ? 
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If we are going to meet in Virginia the Chairman 
of the Excutive Committee will not overlook Joe 
Heeke. 

J* 

W. P. S., the Washington correspondent of 
the Register, wants to know whats the matter 
with Washington for the next N. A. D. meeting ? 
Nothing the matter except Washington had it in 
1888, and there are a few other places on the map 
before Washington is reached again. 

NEW YORK. 

The illustrations that embellish the New York 
page in this issue are the features of Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis A. Cohen, whose recent marriage was 
chronicled in our last issue. Mr. Cohen was a 
Fan wood boy and as captain of one of the com- 
panies of the corps of Cadets, won a medal for 
efficiency. The bride. Miss Doris Helburn that 
was, was educated at the Lexington Avenue 
School. 

Mr. Cohen conducts a job printing office on 
upper Fifth A venue and seems to have every in* 
dication of prosperity. 

The G. W. Meinken Association is a new 
organization of the Deaf that has for its object in 
Juturo at least, political preferment for some of 
the deaf. They made their debut as entertainers 
on Saturday evening, April 22nd, with a “ mas- 
que and Civic Ball” at Washington Hall. 

On the same evening the Union League gave a 
moving picture “show” at the Young Men's 
Christian Association rooms on 125th street, near 
Fifth avenue. The American Vitagraph Co. fur- 
nished the entertainment and there was an entire- 
ly different lot of films from those shown at their 
Ball last winter. 

J* 

The Union League Boys certainly take the 
palm for ‘‘hustle.” They have something like 
$3000 in their treasury, due, in great part to the 
ticket disposing abilities of two or three mem- 
bers, who sometimes sell more than all the mem- 
bers of other club put together. 

The Union League holds frequent meetings. 
Social organizations, to Succeed must have get- 
to-gethers often. A secretary reading the 
minutes of a meeting held three months ago will, 
if he stops and looks around, be surprised to see 
the yawning listlessness of the men he is sup- 
ed to be edifying. 

The ladies affiliated with the Union League — 
the wives, sisters and sweet hearts — are going to 
work for charitable purposes in the very near 
future. Success will smile on their efforts bey- 


ond doubt, for we have long needed a non sec- 
tarian charitable relief association, and one in 
which the deaf can help their unfortuate fellow 
deaf without a hearing intermediary. 

J* 

Speaking of charitable work: We frequentlv 
hear of Dr. Williams, of Harlem, whose parents 
were deaf mutes. I do not know whether Dr. 
Williams (whom I have never met) will be 
pleased or otherwise at the publicity I am giv- 
ing his generous care of the poor sick deaf people 
unable to pay for medicial attendance, but I am 
risking it. 

Some day we will recognize his grand work 
appropriately. An instance of his goodness was 
was related to me the other day. A poor old 
woman who was overtaken with illness was con- 
fined to her room for three months and during 
that time, Dr. Williams called from three to 
seven times a week, and the call necessitated a 
trip of fourteen miles from the Doctor’s office. 

But medical care, and medicines, was not all he 
gave, for he frequently left sums of money to help 
out. The Guild gave each month a sum equal to 
half the rent. 

If Dr. Williams was a wealthy man, or if he had 
a small practice, his grand work for the afflicted 
deaf people would not be such a matter of sur- 
prise, but the Doctor is an unusually busy man, 
even for a Doctor, but he is so liberal in the mat- 
ter of charges-and so often make no charges at all, 
that he evident!} 7 has not piled up sums. 

It is good to know of such a son of deaf-mute 
parents. He honors them by his good deeds, and 
it must be a source of great joy to his aged mother 
w I10 still lives to witness the good deeds of her 
boy. 

J* 

And, speaking of son’s of deaf-mute parents. 
O11 busy Twenty-third street the other day there 
was a tangle of autos, street cars, trucks and car- 
riages. In a jiffy, after the arrival of one of the 
city’s “finest " mounted officers, every thing was 
straightened out by a few waves of his hand. 
The officer was the young man most of us knew 
a few years ago as Mr. James Russell’s “boy 
Eddie. ” 

Mr. James Russell’s “boy Eddie, ’’after three 
years service in the United States Cavalry, most 
of the time in the Phillipines, received an honor- 
able discharge and his experience as a soldier, 
and as a soldier in the cavalry arm of the service, 
is just what his native city needed for her mount- 
ed police service, and officer Edward Russell ready 
to do or die if need be, is another man who shines 
resplendent as the son of deaf-mute parents. 

A. L. Pach. 


J 25 

TOBACCO LEAVES. 

The first Europeans who saw tobacco smoked 
were two men whom Columbus dispatched on an 
embassy inimediatelv after the discovery of the 
island of Cuba. The names of these envoys, 
worthy of memory by the smoker, were Roderigo 
de Jerez and Luis de Torres, the latter a Christ- 
ianized Jew of special proficiency in Arabic and 
Hebrew. Six days were allowed to these two 
worthies in which to accomplish their mission, 
but after penetrating inland for some twelve 
leagues and stopping at a village of a thousand 
inhabitants they rejoined Columbus on Nov. 6, 
1492, and recounted the several wondeis which 
had fallen under their notice. 

Itw r ason their way back to the Spanish caravels, 
accompanied by three natives, that they first saw 
smoking practiced. Several of the aborigines 
w T ere making use of dried tobacco leaves, which 
they formed into a long roll, lighted and put in 
their mouths, swallowing and puffing out the 
smoke. These primitive and gigantic cigars the 
natives called tabacos. a name since transferred 
from its original application to the plant itself. 


A Deaf-Mute Linotype Operator 

Mr. Abraham Richman has successfully oper- 
ated a Linotype machine for a number of years 
to the satisfaction of his employers He is at 
present w’orking on a daily paper in Altoona, 
Pa. The Mt. Airy school is the only Institution 
for the deaf in this country that can boast of 
having a type setting machine and it was here 
that Mr. Richman learned to operate. 

Speaking of type-setting machines, there is 
one which seems peculiarly adapted to school 
printing offices and that is the Monotype. The 
reason is this : the machine will cast type for 
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Abraham Richman. 

general office use, thereby assuring a constant 
supply of fresh type for the use of the pupils be- 
sides setting up and justifying, automatically, 
type intended for almost any purpose. With 
one or more key boards and a casting machine 
any school for the deaf would be well equipped 
for all time, not only with type but with the 
means of preparing its pupils to cope with hear- 
ing men in commanding high salaries. Such a 
machine is quite expensive in the first cost, but 
would prove cheaper in the long run. 

As the result of internal injuries sustained by 
falling down the stairway at his boarding house 
J. D Stewart, the well known deaf-mutes harness- 
maker of Byesville, died April 17. Mr. Stewart 
had been a resident of Byesville for 13 years, be- 
ing engaged in the harnessmaking business. 

He left his room and started to go dow n stairs, 
and had taken but a step or two when he pitched 
forward headlong falling to the floor below, where 
the other boarders who had been attracted by the 
sound of the fall, found him. He was assisted 
to a room, but it was not thought necessary to 
call a physician until the next morning when it 
was seen that he w ? as dying. 

Mr. Stewart w’as about 45 years of age, and 
besides the father, who is 85 years old, two broth- 
ers, are left to mourn his death. The brother* 
live at Coal Run . — Ohio Chronicle. 
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We have upon our children’s tables 
Wanted, pretty much every magazine publish- 
ed. There is just one more that we 
would like to add to our -list, and we think the 
desire for it is an universal one. We would love 
to have one that is not all advertisements. 


A trial of the Acousticon in 
The Acousticon New York, a few days ago, 
Redivluus. seems to have been attended with 
rather surprising success. In an 
audience present at a performance of “ Flora* 
dora" there was some thirty deaf men and women 
who were furnished with the instrument and 
“ all found themselves able to bear almost every- 
thing going on, on the stage. ” A dozen testified 
that they were, in particular, enabled to appre- 
ciate the musicial part of the entertainment, and 
from the expressions on the faces of all, it was 
easy to see that something like a new world had 
been opened to them.” Recent improvements 
must have done much for the acousticon, as up 
to within a very brief time, the experiments with 
it in schools for the deaf were anything but sat- 
isfactory. 


When Death called from the 
Our Beloved scenes of this life Mr. James M. 

Dead. Seymour, of Newark, it took 

from our school a friend such as 
it will be hard to replace. From the very open- 
ing of its doors, Mr. Seymour has been close to 
its every interest, and in all its operations, his 
hand has ever been visible for good. To his good 
judgment is due much of the success that has 
come to the work, and the love of pupil and of 
official, amounting almost to a reverence, was 
his. The following minute passed by the Board 
of Education at its last meeting will find an echo 
in every heart within our walls : 

‘‘In the death, ofJamesM Seymour, this Board 
loses a member, whose long experience, ripe 
judgment, and rare common sense, have material- 
ly aided in the wise disposition of many difficult 
questions, in the conduct of its affairs, while the 
members of this Board have each and all lost a 
lovable, personal friend. 

‘ Here, in our periodical meetings, he unbended 


and disclosed the gentle characteristics of a sturdy 
upright, and determined personality. In the 
world rit large, lie was a man of fixed and posi- 
tive political convictions, with a strong predilec- 
tion for the interests and welfare of the common 
people; in business, he was attentive, honorable 
and prosperous ; in the home circle, he was lov- 
ing and beloved, as the sorrow of those lie left 
behind, testifies. While in this Board, which 
seemed to him, an expansion of his own family 
circle, he displayed the gentle and more tolerant 
side of his nature. A busy man. he eagerly 
sought every opportunity to attend its meetings, 
and his almost boyish enjoyment of the occas- 
ional fun and frolic of the breezy, unconstrain- 
ed comradeship of its members, was manifest 
proof of his delight in being with us and of us. 

‘•Full of years and honors, worshipped by his 
family, beloved by this body, respected by all, he 
has been removed from us. Resolved that this 
slight testimonial be entered upon the minutes 
of this Board and that a copj' be sent to his 
family. ” 


One of the most gratifying 
Occupations for things in the world to the edu- 
the Deaf. cator of the deaf is the success 
attained by' these children in 
their trades. They have an innate love fordoing 
and making, and this renders it easy for them to 
get a knowledge of a handicraft that will bring to 
them a living in afterlife. We scarce dreamed 
of the infinite variety' of trades and professions, 
however, that had been taken up by' the deaf, 
around us, and that were affording them a living, 
until we came across the data recently furnished 
by Mr. Olof Hanson. Mr. Hanson has given the 
subject much study and as the result of his 
researches finds that more than two hundred deaf 
in the United States are teachers. Two are col- 
lege professors. A dozen are, or have been 
principals of schools. Half a dozen are lawyers, 
one of whom has had the distinction of practicing 
before the Unites States supreme court. About 
a dozen have been ordained ministers, one of 
whom received his degree from Oxford Univer- 
sity, England. Two are successful architects. 
Several take high rank as painters and sculptors, 
their work having been admitted to the Paris 
Salon. One is a state botanist, and his contri- 
butions to science have attracted national atten- 
tion. Several hold lucrative positions as assavers 
and chemists. A few are engaged in banking 
and real estate. A dozen are editors of papers 
connected with schools for the deaf, and about 
an equal number publish or edit papers of gen- 
eral circulation among the hearing. Quite a 
number are in business fer themselves, such as 
printing, engraving, photography, and various 
mercantile enterprises. To enumerate the vari- 
ous occupation in which the deaf are engaged 
would make a long list. In fact it, would include 
nearly every ordinary occupation in which hear- 
ing is not absolutely necessary. 

It is rather remarkable that success at the bar 
or in mercantile enterprises should be attained 
by the deaf, considering their handicaps, but the 
fact exists, and it now would seem that, with 
well-directed effort, they may do almost anything 
that may 7 he undertaken successfully bv their 
speaking brethren. 


The travel notes of Brother Caldwell are 
worth going a long way to read. 



SET TOIL TO A TUNE. 


Set your toil to a tune, aye, a happy tune, 

And sing as you hoe, my laddie ; 

Set your toil to a tune, as sweet as the J une, 

And sing as you sew, my lassie, 

For toil is pleasure, 

When set to measure 
Of mystical rhythms and runes, 

And common-place toil 
On fabric or soil, 

Can be set to a thousand tunes. 

Set tunes to the stitches, and sing as you sew. 
Aye, sing while the lads, fair lassies, 

Set tunes to the furrows and sing as they hoe, — 
Songs lie asleep in the grasses ! 

For the heart that sings, 

Hours flv on swift wings 
Of mystical rune and rhythm, 

And carry the tunes 
Of a year of Junes, 

And the glad heart of the toiler with ’em. 


THE AGED ONES. 

Make the way smooth for the aged feet ; 

The path lias been hard they’ve had to tread. 

And they shrink from what they yet may meet. 
For the way looks dark that lies ahead. 

Make the work light for the feeble hand, 

Once they were fair and soft as your own ; 

But with patiently welding Love’s strong bands, - 
Into the hands hard seams have grown. 

Soften the light for the aching eyes, 

Grown tired, perhaps, in their watch o’er you. 

While tenderly hushing with lull a-bys. 

Through silent hours when you never knew. 

Make the weight light for the weary arm, 

’Tis tired, with many a day’s work done ; 

With passing so often ’twixtyouand harm, 

Let it lean hard on your stronger one. 

Smooth the hair tenderly off the brow. 

Something has left deep furrows there. 

The mother’s care you would so miss now, 

Has cut those lines, and blanched the hair. 

And kiss sometimes the quivering lips, 

Thousands of times have they kissed you, 

Saying, ‘ ‘No nectar the bee e’er sips, 

Is sweeter from flower-bells filled with dew,” 

The ear has grown dull with each passing year, 
And the voice grows weak it feels and owns. 

But once, ’twas only a mother's ear 
Could tell the language of baby tones. 

Make the heart glad by yout thoughtful care, 
Long has it thought and planned for you, 

Beating with many a silent prayer, 

And self denial you never knew. 

Make the bed soft for the tired frame 
Just a few more times, — a very few, — 

Shade the winds from the flickering flame 

Till the thread of life shall have burned in two. 


PRAISE. 

Awake my inmost heart and sing; 

The praises of my Lord and King ! 

He gives the new day and the sun, 

Life, health and every perfect thing. 

He scatters all the shades of night, 

Out ol our darkness brings the light, 

And on our ignorance and wrong 
Pours His eternal law of right. 

Angels and saints, a white-robed choir. 

Praise Him all day and never tire, 

Our weaker voices from below 
Should join and raise the antliem higher. 

Then wake my Soul ! Remember this 
That heartfelt praise true service is, 

Then take each new day from His hand 
And work therein for Him and His. 

Now wake my slumbering heart ! O ! sing 
The praises of the heavenly King 

Who died to set the captive free — 

To bring real Life to yon and me ! 

Gertrude M. Downey. 

Lancaster, April 1905. 
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( School 2 City ] 

Never before were our lawns so beautiful. 

Miss Bilbee attended the wedding of her niece 
-on the 20th. 

Walter Throckmorton is at home with a badly 
sprained wrist. 

There was an avalanche of Easter boxes on the 
*2 1st and 22nd. 

Mrs. Thompson, Maud's mamma, was a wel- 
come caller on the 18th. 

Quite a number of applications for admission 
-this fall have already been filed. 

Our robin visitors have gotten dreadfully busy 
and yet no one has found a nest yet. 

Theodore Eggert has a keen eye for arbutus. 
He can find it when all others fail. 

Vallie Gunn is the one pianist and Milton 
Wymbs the only singer in the school. 

The 15th mile-stone on his journey of life was 
recently passed by Master Isaac Eowe. 

A heautiful piece of coral has just been added 
by Miss May Wood to the school Museum. 

The Woodward maple, the one set out on Ar- 
bor Day in 1903, is developing into a beauty. 

Harry Dixon is at home attending the obse- 
quies of his mother who passed away on the 16th. 

Miss Fitzpatrick is kept busy now-a-days by 
parents who find Trenton a good shopping town. 

Arbutus parties have been quite the vogue of 
late and some fine bunches have been gathered. 

Two of the tinniest song sparrows we have 
ever seen are nesting in a tree near the Industrial 
building, 

Miss Fitzpatrick had quite a party of boys 
down town the other daj-, getting them their 
spring attire. 

We are all awaiting with intense interest the 
result of the fight between the Russian and 
Japanese fleets. 

The fact that his sister has twenty-eight chick- 
ens in her coop for Easter is an interesting one 
to Robert Logan. 

Miss Bunting’s wheel is in constant requisition 
and is a source of great pleasure to the girls who 
were left the use of it. 

The dentistry party on Saturday morning con- 
sisted of Annie Bissett, Cora DeWitte, Huser 

and 

We aie indebted to Mr. Renton for two most 
delightful entertainments at the Trent Theatre 
during the past month. 

Our boys and girls have somewhat altered the 
original and are all singing, Come, gentle June ! 
Month of our closing, come! 

Since the advent of good weather our lot of 
eight acres has been added to our play-room and 
all exercises are now taken out-of-doors. 

Annie Bissett is the happy possessor of a 
splendid spring outfit procured by Miss Adams 
with money recently left Annie by her papa. 

When Miss Pope and Miss Wilcox meet on the 
tennis court it is “nip and tuck” and it some- 
times takes a great many setts to determine the 
result. 

The recitation by Minnie Brede at the Metho- 
dist Church on Sunday evening was exceedingly 
pretty and received high commendation from all 
who saw it. 

The evolution of a beautiful butterfly from a 
hideous worm in a cocoon that Mr. Sharp had 
has been a matter of the greatest interest to our 
boys and girls. 

The pokey old rheumatism that for so long 
harassed Jemima Smith has at last disappeared, 
and Jemima is in the happy possession of most 
-excellent health again. 


Mary Sommers has broken the record, in the 
number of stockings she has darned and the 
amount of patching she has done, during the past 
month. 

Miss Jane Wilcox is temporarity taking the 
place of Miss Vail, who 1 ms been quite ill during 
the past fortnight, and Miss Charlotte Pope is 
substituting for Miss Bunting. 

Rosie Wackerle has just received a letter from 
her old school-mate Agnes Slater, who is now 
going to school in Baltimore. Agnes speaks most 
favorably of her new surroundings. 

There was no greater mystery in the arrival of 
our birds and flowers than there was in the com- 
ing of the spring gowns and millinery of our 
girls that suddenly appeared on the 22nd. 

Parents strictly adhered to the rule that no 
children should go home at Easter-tide, and 
school and industrial work went on as usual, ex- 
cept on Friday, when all enjoyed a holiday. 

Fifteen of the poets, a splendid set of Haw- 
thorne, all of George Eliot’s, Fenimoie Cooper's 
complete works and the best of Charles Reades 
have all been added during the past month. 

A third year pupil has in a recent journal the 

following note: “Mr. stood me in the 

corner last night because I was a naught}’ - boy.” 
We are not all so willing to acknowledge our 
faults. 

The violets are beginning to peep through and 
in another week the woodland dells hereabouts 
will be carpeted with this pretty flower. Then 
will come our violet party, one of the most de- 
lightful events of the year. 

For the first time during the six years of her 
incumbency, Miss Adams has been obliged to 
take “ time out” on account of sickness. A few 
days rest, however, has brought her back to her 
old self and she is now at her post as usual. 

Mr. W. E. Shaw, the deaf-mute electrician of 
Boston, will give an exhibition of some of his 
inventions in the chapel of the New Jersey School 
April 29th, at eight o’clock p.m. Outsiders will 
be charged an admission of twenty-five cents. He 
has been giving similiar exhibitions in Boston, 
New York, Washington and Philadelphia. 

The Rev. Dr. McFaul, not to be outdone in 
kindness by Mr. Walker, who lectured before the 
Catholic Club the last of January, sent around a 
refrigerator full of generous blocks of ice-cream 
on the evening of the 14th, and everybody in the 
house was the recipient of a treat at his hands. 

We are sure that Mr. Walker spent the even- 
ing he did with the Club without any hope of 
reward, and yet we know that he deeply appre- 
ciates the kindly thought that brought to our 
boys and girls such a delicious symposium. 

Among our large number of Easter visitors, 
were: — Mrs. Brickwedel, Mrs. Wackerle, Mrs. 
Sieben, Mrs. Griffith, Miss Lilian Price, Mrs. 
Learning, Mrs. Duar and daughter, Miss 
Bertha Sheppard, Mrs. Blackwell, Mrs. Smith, 
Mr. Hester, Mr. Earnst, Mr, Smith, Mr. Schlipp, 
Miss Alice Chew, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Limongelli, 
Miss Limongelli, Mrs. Penrose, Miss Townsend, 
Mr. Bedford and daughter, Mr. Bairnlin, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lowe, Mr. and Mrs. McNee, Mrs. 
Schornstein, Mr. Hetzel, Mrs. Hedden, and Mrs. 
Edwards. 

Our beloved school-mate Jennie Temple passed 
away on the 4th inst. She had been ill for over 
a year, bearing her affliction with the extremest 
patience and fortitude, and it was not until a very 
short time ago that her case was given up as hope- 
less. Tuberculosis in its most fatal form had 
developed, and the inevitable came. Jennie en- 
tered school on the 10th of May, 1892, a little girl 
of eight, and from that day to the time that she 
contracted the cold which ended in her death, she 
held a place in her classes and in the affections of 
her school-mates that has seldom been attained by 
a pupil. Kind, loving, obedient, a good student, 
faithful in all things, she endeared herself to 
everyone and her untimely death is a grief to all. 


Industrial Department. 

Printing and Engraving. 

Aaron has shown a decided improvement in 
his type-setting lately and the proofs of Messrs. 
Eggert, Sweeney, Mesick, Henry and Redman 
grow cleaner each month. 

Walter Hedden has demonstrated that he can 
concentrate his mind on his work if he wants to. 

Each one of the Printer boys was provided with 
a suit of blue jeans last month. 

The engraving department, with Arthur Smith 
in charge, has been as busy as ever — when the 
sun shines. 

The Gordon press has been running almost 
unceasingly the past few weeks. The biggest 
order came from Boston for 5000 circulars. 
Messers. Hester, Wenisch, Penrose. Eggert and 
Dixon have taken turns at feeding, but Hester’s 
work has been the best. 

Wood-Wnrking- 

Half-hearted effort never accomplishes the best 
results. Boys should go at their work with 
enthusiasm. 

It is better to make a mistake than never to 
make anything. 

Boys, if you wish to become skilled workmen 
you must think about your work while you are 
doing it. 

All the boys in the classes are much interested 
in the veneer work and the glued-up lumber we 
have been making. 

A hat-rack made of plain oak, by Edwin Brad- 
ley, shows good workmanship and will be a nice 
piece of work for exhibition. 

Roy Townsend is making on the lathe several 
Carlo games for the boys and girls. 

A cabinet made by Otto Reinke, for the class- 
room, to be be used for holding lesson-work, is 
very well made. Otto, is a careful workman. 

Charles Glensbeckel likes painting and does a 
great deal of the staining and polishing in the 
wood-working department. 

Dewitt Staats has recently finished a book- 
stand of very odd design. 

Carmine Pace and Charles Quigley are doing 
some very tedious carving on a magazine stand 
being made by Clarence Spencer. 

Vincent Metzler is progressing nicely with his 
sloyd work. 

An umbrella stand just finished by Louis 
Servo, will be a very useful article of furniture in 
the front vestibule. 

Embroidery and Millinery- 

So true to nature are the daisies on the piece 
of embroidery that Annie Oles is making, that 
one is almost tempted to pluck them. 


CHANGES AT COLORADO. 

A number of changes for next year were decided 
upon, chief among which is that.the non-resident 
teachers who have been taking their noon meals 
at the School, will discontinue the practice and 
dine at their own tables at home. Instead of two 
daily sessions of school, one in the morning of 
four hours and one in the afternoon from 1:30 to 
2:30 o’clock there will be but one session from 
eight in the morning until i2:40o'clock. Salaries 
will also be paid in nine monthly instead of in 
six bi-monthly payments as heretofore. 

There will be some changes in the personnel 
next year. Miss Gebhart whose stay in Germany, 
where she will go immediately after the close of 
school, will be indefinite, has resigned her posi- 
tion. Mr. Veditz has also severed his connection 
with the School and will give his entire time to 
his steadily increasing poultry interests. Fred 
Nelson, who has been connected with the School 
in various capacities for the past four years, has 
decided not to return and will embark in the poul- 
try and stock business at his home in Brush. 
Other changes may occur later. — Index. 
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Trenton. — Mrs. Eva Cartv. wlio has been spend- 
ing the winter with her sister Victoria (Mrs. Bovv- 
ker) has gone to Camden to work in a shirt waist 
factory. 

Mr. Wesley Gaskill, of Dunellen was in town 
with his wife recently Their eldest daughter, 
aged eleven, is attending the Model School in 
this city as they desire to give her the best pos- 
sible education. Mr. Gaskill graduated from 
the New Je.sev School about fifteen years ago, 
and is an expert carpenter and reports steady- 
work at Union wages. 

Lakewood. — Miss Esther Hoy Spanton enjoyed 
a couple of weeks here during the glorious March 
weather. 

Jersey City HelghtB. — A Bible Class of deaf- 
mutes has been formed at the Trinity Baptist 
Church on Bowers street, with Mrs. Lola M. 
Swartz, formerly connected with the New Jersey 
School in the capacity of supervisor, in charge. 
The class started March 8th with eight members. 

Barnegat. — Miss Ethel Collins is doing quite 
a good business making collarettes for sale 
among her friends and acquaintances. She is one 
among many other young ladies who are profi- 
ting by the instruction they received in the serv- 
ing and fancy work departments of the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf. 

Dunellen. — Mr. Alex L. Pach, of New York 
City, has been negotitating the purchase of a very 
fine piece of property in town and it looks as if 
the deal would be closed and in another month 
he and his family may occupy tliei: new posses- 
sion. 

New Market. — Rev. C. O. Dantzer held service 
for the deaf here at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Penrose, one Sunday recently. It was 
Mr. Dantzer’s first appearance here and he left a 
very favorable impression on the silent commun- 
ity- 

Jennie Comfort Temple. 

Miss Jennie Comfort Temple, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. S. J. Temple of 132 Pennington avenue, 
Trenton, passed away Tuesday afternoon, April 
4th, aged 20. 

The funeral, which was in charge of Ivins and 
Taylor, took place at the residence of her parents 
Saturday afternoon at 2 o’clock and was largely 
attended by relatives and deaf and hearing 
friends. Accompanied by Superintendent John 
P. Walker a large number of pupils of the school 
where she had attended the greater part of her 
voting life, were in attendance. A number of 
teachers and officers were also present. 

The floral offerings were many and beautiful 
and they flanked the casket on all sides which 
was of a rich gray color. 

The service was conducted by the Revs. J.J. 
Wicker and Charles H. Elder and was very im- 
pressive. Miss Adeliade Hendershot, a teacher 
from the school, interpreted for those who could 
not hear. The pall bearers were all deaf — Messrs. 
R. C. Stephenson, Wm. Bennison, Frank Nutt, 
George Wainwriglit, Roy Townsend and G. S. 
Porter. The remains were taken to Greenwood 
Cemetery for interment and the hearse was fol- 
lowed by a long line of carriages. At the ceme- 
tery the last rites were performed and the casket 
containing all that was mortal of Miss Jennie 
Comfort Temple was gently lowered into the 
grave. 

Miss Jennie Temple was of a very sweet and 
lovable disposition and was loved bj' all with 
whom she came in contact. She never had an 
enemy in the world for she never offended any 
one. Always considerate and respectful to her 
superiors, cheerful among her schoolmates, hers 
was a life, short, but full of purity and sweetness. 

About a year ago, the deceased contracted a 
heavy cold which developed into consumption. 
Every' thing was done to counteract the disease 
and alleviate her sufferings, but to no avail, and 
slowly she wasted away until Death came to her 
relief. She passed away easily while sitting up. 

The parents have the sympathy of a large cir- 
cle of friends. 


TYPICAL CHILDREN 
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J. COOK HOWARD AND HIS THREE CHILDREN. 

Mr. Howard is the well-known Secretary of the How- 
ard Investment Co., of Duluth, Minn. — “The Company 
that Pays Dividends. ” The children were left motherless 
a few years ago. Mr. Howard has since married, this 
lime to a hearing woman. Miss Constance Draper, the 
daughter of Prof. Draper, of Gallaudet College. 


MRS. GEORGIE D. COLEMAN AND HER TWO CHILDREN 
GRACE AND ROY. 


The former is almost nine, very bright and ambitious ; 
excells in arithmetic. Roy is a fine sturdy boy, full of 
life and mischief, but has a warm and sensitive heart. 
He is six years old and attends the morning sessions of 
school. Of course both can hear and speak. The 
mother was a Miss Georgie Decker and she graduated 
from the “Fanwood” school in New York. The father 
is a professor in the South Carolina School for the Deaf 
at Cedar Springs. He graduated at Gallaudet College. 
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BERTHA L. KAUFMAN. 

The daughter of S. and L. Kaufman, of Lancaster, Pa., 
aged four years. She is a very bright little girl- 


OF DEAF PARENTS 
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WILLIE E. SHAW, JR. 

The father of this bright-looking little fellow is Ihe- 
well known deaf-mute electrician of Boston, Mass., w ho- 
llas been giving exhibitions in neighboring states. The 
boy's mother, also a deaf mute, died when the boy was- 
only a few months old. Willie can hear and speak the 
same as all other hearing children. 
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HELEN ALBERTA MIDDDETON. 

Born March 151I1, 1904, only daughter of Mr. and Mrs— 
Thomas A. Middleton of Conover, Ontario, Canada. 



AN EDUCATIONAL FEAST. 

The Annual Conventions of the National Educationa 
Associations are perhaps the foremost educational meet 
ings of the world. Every educator of note is a member 
of the association and the meeting which this year is to be 
held at Asbury Park, New Jersey, July 3d to 7th, will be 
one of the best attended in years. The program is most 
comprehensive, covering a wider field than ever before 
and being at a typical Seaside City there are environs 
which cannot be duplicated. Asbury Park and its sister 
City Ocean Grove have ample accommodations for all who 
attend and the program which will be provided for the 
entertainment of the delegates is most complete. Asbnry- 
Park is but 50 miles distant from New York by rail and 
by the famous Sandy Hook Route. The distance is but. 
37 miles. 

The New Jersey Central is the popular route from New 
Y'ork and the Sandy Hook Boats are operated by this 
Company in connection with its “ All Rail Line.” The 
steamers are known as the “Asbury Park,” “Monmouth” " 
and “Sandy Hook” and during the Summer leave New 
York from Pier 81, North River, foot West 42d Street and', 
from Pier 10, North River, foot CedarStreet. The Sandy 
Hook Boats are the fastest Craft in New York Harbor and. 1 
likewise the most palatial . From the “All Rail Line 
stations,” fast express trains leave and the running time 
to Asbury Park is less than 90 minutes. The New Jersey 
Central has just issued an illustrated descriptive folder- 
for the N. E- A. Convention and by sending yonr natne- 
and address to C . M . Burt, G. P. A., 143 Liberty St . , N — 
Y. City, you can get one without cost. 
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MR. AND MRS. BIGELOW, of Dor- 
chester, have the sympathy of a 
large circle of friends on the loss of 
Mr. Bigelow’s mother, who died 
March 15th, from heart trouble. 
Mrs. Hastings was cremated at the 
Forest Hill crematory. Mrs. Bige- 
low’s father is quite ill with pneu- 
monia. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Roberts arrived home last 
month. They report having a very fine trip 
and felt it quite a sight worth going a long way 
to see the President inaugurated. Themarching 
Tanks ol soldiers, clubs, and many organizations, 
-were a fine sight and the immense crowd gather- 
ed in such a space one had to see it to realize 
how large it was. 


A party was held at “ The Home ” April 1st, 
All Fool’s Day. Because of the fact it fell on 
:that date, many timid people were afraid to go, 
for fear the committee had some “ fool jokes ” 
up their sleeve for them. It is to be regretted 
that it is so, for a very pleasant social evening 
■was passed by those present. 


Mrs, George Miller, of Pawtucket, R. I., is at 
present making her home in West Newton, 
Mass., with his aunt, Mrs. Brown. 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Malone have moved to 
Somerville, Mass., quite near Boston, and are 
enjoying the pleasure in being able to be near 
.their many friends. 

The Gallaudet Club are planning an entertain- 
ment for April 18th, at Red Men’s Hall. 


April 19th, Patriot’s Day, is a holiday in and 
around Boston, to commemorate the battle of 
Eexington and Concord, Mass., which was 
fought in the year 1776 and as such is generally 
observed every year. This year, taking into con- 
sideration the fact that it is a holiday, and many 
have a “ free ” day from work, Mrs. Persis Bor- 
den, has planned a fine programme to be carried 
out at the Institution at Beverly, Mass. In the 
morning a baseball game will be played by the 
teams. In the afternoon a tableaux will be held 
in the Assetnbl3 r Hall of the School and a lunch 
box party in the evening. All of the proceeds of 
the whole are to be given to “ The Home.” 


Two years ago, a wealthy man, Mr. Joseph 
Center, of Roxbury, Mass., gave to the Boston 
Society the sum of $1,000. The Society has 
had to wait the usual “grind of law wheels,’’ 
before its legacy finally came into the hands of 
the Society’s trustees. At the recent Society’s 
meeting the announcement was made that the 
legacy was now finally paid in, minus some fifty 
dollars state tax. The money is used chiefly for 
lectures, religious or whatever worthy objects 
the trustees consider justified spending the 
money for. 

The Boston Society has invited Prof. Abel S. 
Clark, of the teaching force at the Hartford 
School for the Deaf, to occupy the platform 
Easter Sunday, April 23. As Mr. Clark’s 
lectures are clean, instructive, and he himself 
can count on many Bostonians as admirers of 
his lectures, a big crowd will be sure to turn out 
and welcome him. And then, too, being Easter 
Sunday, the time the ladies blossom out in 
Spring gowns and bonnets, and such a good 
chance to wear them where they will be seen, and 
admired, should not be lost. 


A Fair was held at Hotel Vendome, April 5th. 
The Fair was in charge of Mrs. J. L Gardner, of 
Brookline, Mass., and Mrs. Otis Luke, of Hamp- 
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ton Court The Fair was held to aid the Indus- 
trial School for the Deaf at Beverly, Mass. The 
private suite of banquet rooms were used for the 
display of articles for sale. The rooms were 
elaborately decorated with tall palms and flowers 
— making a scene charming to the eye, and 
tempting to the purse. Flowers potted and cut 
from Mrs. Gardner’s green houses, were ready 
sellers, so also were sofa cushions, of all colors 
and richness, toys, candy and fine laces, 
sold at other tables. Mrs. Charles Bratrdgee, 
and Mrs. Robert Hooper were present and 
very' willing workers for the good cause. A fine 
sum of money was realized to help along the 
school. So successful was the fair that another 
may be held in the near future. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Roberts are planning a 
short visit to New Castle, N. H., for a few days 
this month. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Wickens have rented a 
cottage at Winthrop Beach for the coming sum- 
mer. Several other Boston people are planning 
to summer at some of the many beaches near 
and around Boston. 


Rev. S. Searing held services at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Sunday, April 9. At the conclusion of 
the service, Rev. Searing announced that the 
Broad of Trustees of the New England Home for 
Deaf-Mutes at Allston, would hold their an- 
nual meeting, Thursday, April 13th, at three 
o’clock, at “The Home.” Among some of the 
business to come up for consideration, will be 
way's and means to raise money 1 for the support of 
“The Home.’’ Several applications have been 
received asking for admission to the Home, but 
such will not be acted on until a more regular in- 
cony; is secured and sufficient to support them all. 


Rev. S. Searing went to Providence, R. I., 
late Sunday', and at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Peter Wiseweel held Holy Communion for them, 
the aged couple being unable to attend church. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wiseweel are both more than 
eighty years old. 


In my last letter, I referred to Mr. Fister’s (of 
Maine) windfall of $500, won in a voting contest 
in the Boston Globe. I suggested Mr. Fister give 
$174 to the Home for Mr. H. C. White. Some 
people took exception to my statement about 
that $174. Now, what I meant was Mr. Fister 
was generous with his vote of thanks at the re- 
cent convention, to H. C. White, who is interest- 
ed heart and soul in the good work of “ The 
Home.” In his report the sum of $174 was still 
due, or had been paid in to the treasurer directly' 
without Mr. White’s knowledge, by the various 
state organizers or somehow, anyway. Mr. Fis- 
ter voted thanks to H. C. White for his past 
good work. Now, H. C. White would much pre- 
fer a check of $175 out of Mr. Fister’s $500 for 
“ The Home,” as it would be more useful than a 
vote of thanks. No reflection was meant to be 
cast on Mr. White, as he is honest, but thought 
a little suggestion to Mr. Fister as to how he 
should spend part of that $500 would do no harm. 

Mr. Eugene A. Acheson has been taking a 
course in plating in gold, silver and nickel. He 
is now running an office which is thoroughly 
equipped with all the necessary appliances for 
re plating all kinds of tableware, jewelery, metal 
goods, etc. As Mr. Acheson is well known and 
quite popular among all classes of Boston deaf 
mutes, we are sure he will have a good trade. A 
call at No. 4 Conrad street, Dorchester, Mass., 
will repay you and send you home to hunt up all 
you can find to be made as good as new. 


Miss Helen Keller held a reception for the 
benefit of the Boston Nursery' for Blind Babies at 
three o’clock, Friday' afternoon. April 14th, at the 
home of Mrs. Edwin U. Curtis, 13 1 Bay State 
Road. Boston, and delivered a brief address. Her 
subjects was, “ Needs of the Blind Babies.” Dr. 
Charles A. Fleischer kindly offered Miss Keller 
a helping hand and spoke on the urgent need of 
a nursery. Wilhelm Heinrich had charge of the 
musical programme. Mrs. Gladys Fog Benedict 
and John Orth acted as piano soloists. 
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The chief object of this reception is to try and 
provide against the shortage of money during the 
coming summer mouths. 


So far as it goes, the Boston nursery is sorely 
in need of more money to carry on the work. 
Miss Keller's generous offer to assist in this way 
has, at a most opportune time, come, because 
there are at least eighteen blind babies in the 
nursery', ranging from two months to four years 
and a half old. Of late, several applications for 
admission have been made. It is earnestly hoped 
that the public will see to it that Miss Keller’s 
reception deserves the financial support of the 
nursery, thus insuring the blind babies a com- 
fortable home and tender care through the sum- 
mer. The nursery is located at 66 Fort Street, 
Roxbury', Mass., and is thrown open to visitors 
for inspection day by day, from ten to four, 
Sundays excepted. 


Mrs. Frank W. Bigelow has just sustained a 
sad loss in the death of her beloved father. We 
extend to her our heart-felt sympathy. 

Miss Emily Goldsmith, daughter of “ Deacon” 
Goldsmith, of Cambridge, returned to Franklin, 
N. H., after her three week’s vacation at home, 
well equipped with several different methods of 
teaching her kindergarten class which she 
gained by visiting the different schools around 
Boston. 


Mrs. Harriet Wheeler, of Cambridge, will go to 
New Rochelle, N. Y., to visit her niece for a few 
weeks, before the latter sails abroad. 

George A. Holmes will have completed fifty 
years of service in the Registry of Deeds, June, 
1906. He is respectfully dubbed as the Grand 
Old Man. 

A party for the benefit of the New England 
Home for the aged, Infirm or Blind-Mutes, will 
come off on the 17th of June, which will be 
observed as a legal holiday. Among the features 
will be a foot race, tug of war, potato race, 
croquet, merry go-round, hop, skip and jump. 
Standing high jump, running broad jump. etc. 


Ye scribe has drifted into a new bachelor’s den 
in Brookline, Mass. His present home is within 
easy access of the post-office, library and place of 
employment. 

J. C. Peirce. 


CAN YOU TELL ’EM ? 

Time and again have we heard the remark 
made that some hearing people consider the deaf 
peculiarly constructed so that it is perfectly 
easy for any one to pick out a deaf and dumb 
person from a crowd of hearing and speaking 
people. When President Roosevelt came to 
Salem in May, 1903, he was conducted to a park 
where the school children of the city had assem- 
bled to hear him talk. Of course, the children 
from this school were there. Prior to their com- 
ing, the teachers in the public schools of Salem 
had been apprised of the fact, and what had been 
their idea of the appearance of a deaf child can 
be gleaned from the following : 

Superintendent Clarke had led the children to 
the space allotted them. Turning one way, he 
met the gaze of one of the hearing teachers, who 
after greetings, inquired : 

“ Whereare y'our children, Mr. Clarke ?” 

“ Right here,” and Mr. Clarke waved his hand 
to and fro over their heads 

“Why, they look just like other children,” 
said the lady teacher in surprise. 

“ Certainly. ” replied Mr. Clarke, “did you 
think they had tails or horns?” — Webfoot. 


The rose is faiiest when ’tis budding new, 

And hope is brightest when it dawns from fears ; 
The rose is sweetest wash’d with morning dew. 

And love is loveliest when embalm’d in tears. 

—Lady of the Lake. 
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iQ ECENTLY, a writer in the 

trades N Mt. Aity World under- 

Schooi took to tel1 tlie dea ^ wkat vo ‘ 

Instruction cations tliey cannot follow 

after leaving school, and was 

generally correct. Yet, in 

looking over this long list of trades and callings 
they cannot pursue, and the meagre few that they 
can follow with success, it would not be a good 
policy that all the deaf should become printers, 
artists, engravers, blacksmiths and electricians. 

Some few years ago the schools taught trades 
for the sake of trades alone. Pupils were then 
following a vocation and instructed thoroughly 
in its details. Then came the cry that the deaf 
needed more school-room instruction, and in 
consequence the time spent in learning the trade 
was attacked and curtailed some two hours, ad- 
ding these to the time in the school room. But 
this was not all. Instead of practical education 
in their trade, the reduced time permitted of the 
pupils’ gaining but a rudiment of education at 
his trade, and there was no time for practical 
work, and the system had to be so modified that 
the pupil was doing nothing but a continuance 
of school-room work in the shop. 

Was this a wise step when the comparatively 
few trades the deaf can fill in the outside world 
is taken into consideration ? I must say No ! 
On the other hand, such a course was detrimental 
to the pupils’ well-being. It was evident that 
less school-room “lounging” and more practical 
education in the trades was essential in those 
days, despite the fact that the deaf needed more 
school-room instruction. 

It took but a few’ years to convince the Educa- 
tional Departments that they had made a mis- 
take in curtailing the time in the trade school, 
and soon the old order of things gradually as- 
sumed its former course, until today, when the 
value of thorough and practical education in the 
trades school was never more fully realized. It 
is recognized that it is essential in these days of 
improved machinery that is taking the places 
of skilled workmen the country over, that if the 
deaf pupils upon graduation are not skilled work- 
men, how can they ever hope to compete with 
the skilled hands that are turned out of work by 
ever increasing machinery ? 

It is not only wasting the pupil’s time but 
bringing misfortune to him ; that may be the 
means of seeing him in the poor house, to keep 
him at carpentry eight or ten years, when statis- 
tics every w’here show' that carpenters are clamor- 
ing for bread, and new houses building are of iron 
and brick, even the very roofs being of corru- 
gated iron. When this is seen isn’t it wdse that 
the number instructed in this trade be restricted 
to a few, and that 75 per cent of the original num- 
ber be taught bricklaying, plastering and iron 
working? 

The prolonged strike of the cabinet makers in 
New' York, now on for nearly a year, has proved 
conclusively that the days of the cabinet maker 
are over, wdiere skilled hands are concerned, for 
now 7 most of the work is done by special ma- 
chines, and instead of cabinet makers machinists 
are in demand. In the last four months the 
number of desertions from the Cabinet Makers’ 
Union has been over four hundred. What be- 
comesofthisnumOerofskilled workmen? Many 
turn their hand to something else. The deaf 
cannot do that, and probably after a long lapse 
of time find something to do, the pay for which 
shatters their pride and almost breaks their 
hearts. 

When we witness the vast number of boys and 
girls in manufacturing towns over the age of 
fourteen working in the factories from 7 a.m., till 
6 P.M., and attending evening sessions of the 
Public Schools from 7.30 till 9 p.m., what does 
it mean ? 

It means more than we are able to comprehend. 


While securing the great advantages of the fac- 
tories to pick up many and various trades that 
will yield them a comfortable living as they grow 
older and more experienced, they at the same time 
continue their education. This class of people 
are what the great majority of the deaf belong to 
and from being poor and miserable, these hearing 
people sometimes attain wonderful success. Not 
so with the deaf-mute graduate of the Institution 
— he lacks practice and experience and therefore 
is incompetent to compete w’ith this class of 
people who w’ork by day and study by night. 

What is the remedy which will serve to put 
our deaf pupils on an equal footing with the 
hearing boys and girls, in order that they gain 
the same amount of experience and practice in 
the Trades School? 

CONCERNING PROCTOR’S. 

The most popular success ever achieved in this 
country by Sir Charles Wyndham was in the ro- 
mantic drama, entitled “ David Garrick,” which 
the Proctor Stock Company at the 5th Avenue 
Theatre will present to usher in the month of May 
at that house. The story of “ Davy Garrick’s” 
hopes and triumphs is aptly told in this admira- 
able drama, wdiich deals with the emotions of love 
and jealousy in a most powerful manner. At 
the 5th Avenue the role of Garrick will be enact- 
ed by Mr. Henry Woodruff, who is no stranger to 
the part, he having played it with marked suc- 
cess both in New York and on the road. Young 
Mr. Woodruff is both by mental temperament and 
physique an ideal Garrick, and his legion of ad- 
mirers will unquestionablj' turn out in full force 
to witness a performance that is sure to be in- 
telligently forceful and well rounded. Since 
joiniug the 5th Avenue Stock Company Mr. Wood- 
ruff has became a sterling favorite at that house, 
not only with the crowded matinee audiences, 
composed largely of ladies, but also with the ster- 
ner and more critical sex, who are among the 
evenings’ representation. In the supporting cast 
Miss Isabelle Evesson will be seen as Ada Ingot, 
and the other characters will receive careful por- 
trayal at the hands of actors so skilful as Wal- 
lace Erskine, Gerald Griffin, Mathilde Deslion, 
Scott Cooper, H. Dudley Hawley and others of 
the Proctor organization. Spring season now 
about to open at the 5th Avenue promises to pro- 
duce many real novelties, and Mr. Proctor’s pat- 
rons may rest assured that neither their comfort 
nor enjoyment will be neglected during these 
days. 

At Mr. Proctor's 58th St. Theatre Mr. Robert 
Drouet,who up to the time of his joining the Proc- 
tor forces was leading man with Miss Blanche 
Walsh, has already met with favor with the 
vast clientele of this beautiful theatre. From his 
opening performance, in “A Gentleman of 
France, ” he completely captured his audiences, 
and his popularity continues to grow. As there 
have been so many requests for photographs of 
the different members ot the company, Mr. Proctor 
has decided to have a souvenir matinee every 
Tuesday, at which time a beautiful cabinet photo- 
graph of' the most popular members of the com- 
pany will be given to every lady who attends. 

The Thursday receptions also continue to find 
favor, for at these social affairs the loj’al patrons 
are afforded an opportunity to meet their fa- 
vorites of the company. Mr. Drouet, supported 
by Miss Grace Reals and a brilliant cast of fa- 
vorites, will be seen in all the recent Broadway 
successes, which will be staged with an elaborate 
investure of scenery, appropriate accessories, 
etc. The plays for early presentation are : “ The 
Great Ruby.” “ The Suburban, ” “ Mr. Barnes 

of New 7 York.” and in addition to these tremen- 
dous scenic productions, by general request. 
“ Camille” and “ EastEynne” will be presented. 

The assurance of ample entertainment for the 
Harlem and Bronx patrons of Proctor’s 125th 
Street Theatre is found in the announcements of 
these Spring weeks. Especial energy is now 7 
being devoted to the securing of the big dramatic 
successes which have met with triumph on Broad T 
w 7 ay, or in other of the two dollar houses. Just 
such a plav was found in the German mastei piece, 
“Old Heidelberg,” in which Mr. Richard Mans- 
field starred with great success, and which is 
produced for the first time at Proctor’s 125th 
Street on April 24. A capital performance is sure 


to be given with the leading parts in the hands 
of the favorites of the Harlem company, Mr. Wm. 

J. Kelley, Miss Beatrice Morgan, Mr. Gerald 
Griffin, Robert L. Hill, Harold Hartsell, Scott 
Cooper, Rile} 7 Chamberlain, Halen Whitman, 
Myra Brooke and others. On May 1 a slight 
change from solid drama to rollicking Irish come- 
dy will be made with “ The Shaughrauu, ” Dion 
Boucicault’s best work. As the play on May 8 
“ Dorothy Vernon ofHadon Hall,” in which Miss 
Bertha Galland starred, will be produced at the 
125th Street Proctor house. These are important 
offerings and they require the most elaborate stage 
settings. In the case of “ Dorothy Vernon” the 
entire original production used by Miss Galland 
will be seen in the Proctor performances. 

If there really is such an expression as “ paint- 
ing” the town red,” Mr. Proctor must have that 
distinction, so far as New 7 York City is concerned. 
New York City is a very large place, and it takes 
a few pails of paint and quite a number of men 
to make any very large impression on it, so that 
those who care to figure it out must appreciate 
that w 7 hen there is hardly a chance to turn a 
corner without seeing the Proctor trade mark on 
walls of buildings and on roofs and sides of 
houses, a very great deal of paint must have been 
used and a great deal of labor employed. Nor 
has Mr. Proctor stopped at this, for in every rail- 
road leading into New York is to be seen the 
announcement of his enterprises. No other thea- 
trical proposition ever presented in New York 
City has ever attempted to do what Mr. Proctor 
has done. It is estimated that there is over one 
million square feet of walls and sign boards taken 
up with the Proctor announcements, and the cost 
of this thing is enormous. 

The great improvements made to Mr. F. F. 
Proctor’s 23d Street Theatre are attracting almost 
universal attention. The front with its beauti- 
ful new copper and glass canopy, its improved 
ticket office facilities and its attractive coloring 
is the cause of much commendation from both 
patrons and passersby. Interiorily the theatre is- 
in the most perfect shape for the gratification 
and the pleasure of the audiences, the scenery is 
almost entirely new 7 , the hangings and draperies 
have been renovated, and, of course, like all of 
Mr. Proctor’s theatres, it is perfectly clean. 
Added to these features is the most remarkable 
vaudeville show’s ever given in New York. Mr. 
Proctor does net stop at one star, but is present- 
ing the only all star vaudeville performances in 
New York, and the splendid patronage attests 
universal appreciation. 

F. F. Proctor’s beautiful vaudeville theatre in 
Newark, which has since its inception borne the 
distinction of being New Jersey’s handsome 
playhouse, may also take an added credit to- 
itself from the fact that never since its doors first 
opened, three years ago, have they been closed 
on any week day afternoon or evening. Whether 
the Summer sun shines warm, or the Winter 
w’inds blow keen, this home of gaiety and good 
cheer has remained open for the delectation of 
Newark’s amusement loving public. The audi- 
ences have always been distinguished for the 
superior class and quick appreciation, and many 
of the stars have been wont to remark that they 
have never seen more appreciative audiences in 
any vaudeville theatre in this country. For the 
Spring and Summer season Mr. Proctor’s book- 
ings are simply w r onderful in the part and char- 
acter of the star features engaged. He has 
made it a point never to diminish the cost of his 
Newark bills, and has also given instructions 
that in the matter of creature comforts, such as 
ice water, palm leaf fans, etc., his audiences 
shall have special attention. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is hardly a wonder that Proctor’s 
Newark means much to the New Jerseyites. 

The reserved seat policy now in vogue at Mr. 
Proctor’s various theatres has proven so success- 
ful that the management have been obliged to 
greatly increase the number of these reserved 
seats in order to meet the many calls for them, 
which attests their great favor with the patrons. 
We suggest to those who w 7 ish to avoid the an- 
noyance and delay of standing in line at the box 
office that they may have these seats reserved 
two weeks in advance by telephoning the indi- 
vidual theatres. 

All star Sunday concerts are given at all of 
Mr. Proctor’s New York theatres. 
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R. W. H. ROTHERT, of Carthage- 
Mo., recently gave a reading of 
“ Macbeth” to a;large and apprecia- 
tive audience in St. Louis. As Mr. 
Rothert is now a Missourian, his 
fellow citzens will look forward to 
more of his literary treats. Mr. 
Rothert has decided to engage in the 
poultry raising business and when 
the improvements now under way on his farm 
are completed, he will probably be able to lay 
claim to having the best poultry raising facilities 
in the state. His object is to supply the market 
and win greenbacks for his purse rather than 
blue ribbons for his coops'. 

Mr. W. Howe Phelps, also of Carthage, is also 
preparing to engage extensively in stock rais- 
ing for the market and in farming. With such 
-enthusiastic, able and resourceful young men as 
Messrs. Rothert and Phelps at work, the modern 
Carthage may soon rival the fame of her ancient 
namesake. 

* 

The following is taken from the British Times 
and may possibly interest the deaf statesmen of 
Chicago and elsewhere : 

A DEAF STATESMAN. 

In “A Short History of Our Own Times,” Jus- 
tin McCarthy, writing of the novelist and .states- 
man, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, says he became 
secretary for the Colonies under Disraeli’s Gov- 
ernment in 1858. “ He seems to have made up 

his mind that he would compel the world to con- 
fess him capable of playing the part of a politician. 

He was deaf, and his articulation was so defec- 
tive that most persons who heard him speak in 
public for the first time found themselves 
unable to understand him. Such difficulties 
would assuredly have scared any ordinary man 
out of the parliamentary arena forever * * * He 
set himself to public speaking as cooly as if he 
were a man, like Gladstone or Bright, whom 
nature had marked out for such a competition by 
her physical gifts. * * * He could not strike into 
a debate actually going on ; his defects of hearing 
shut him off from such a performance * * * but 
he could review a previous night’s arguments ill 
a speech abounding in splendid phrases and bril- 
liant illustrations.” 

* 

“The Representatives of Missouri in .Statuary 
Hall.— Thomas H. Benton and Francis P. Blair,” 
was the subject of a lecture delivered recently by 
■the principal of Gallaudet School. It does not 
seem to be a bad idea for one to learn about his 
•own state and the people who have made it before 
attempting to identify the mummies of Gizele or 
expound Browning. 

* 

The Rev Mr. Cloud is out with an article in the 
Deaf American calling attention to the im- 
propriety of using the title, Reverend, humor- 
ously - or contemptuously. It should not be done, 
of course, but bearers of titles should themselves 
do nothing to bring them into contempt. — Tablet, 

No body knows better than Mr. Boland that it 
is not necessary for one to be a minister in order 
to cast a shadow. What we objected to was the 
promicious application of the title Reverend to 
persons having no claim to it. and to fictitious 
persons. 

* 

In our last letter the printer made us say 
“ cigars for his wife. ” What we intended and 
attempted to say was simply “cigars.” 

* 

SPECIAL COMING EVENTS. 

May 19.— Gallaudet Union, 1210 Locust street, 
annual meeting and election of officers. 

May 27. — St. Thomas Mission, annual supper 
and social, 5 to n p.m,, 1210 Locust street. 
June 17. — Gallaudet Union picnic at Priester’s 
Park in Illinois. 

June 20. — Annual river Excursion of Episcopal 
Sunday Schools — including St. Thomas Mis- 
sion. 

* 

A banquet at which one could have had a 
“cold bottle ” but would not is, of course, to be 
preferred to a banquet at which one would have 
had a “ cold bottle ” but could not. 

J. H. C. 



MR. AND MRS. COLBY’S NEW DWELLING. 

O NE of the neatest appearing, finest finished 
and most convenient modern houses in South 
Haven is that into which Air. C. C. Colby, of The 
Tribune mechanical department, has just moved 
with his family. It is located at 510 Superior 
street, on the elevation which overlooks much 01 
the city and is so high and dry as to make an 
ideal building spot. 

The house is in Colonial style, 28x36 feet, and 
has 11 rooms and a basement. Entering across 
a broad porch the visitor finds himself in a roomy 
reception hall from which every room on the first 
floor excepting the kitchen may be seen. The 
effect is very striking, principally, perhaps, be- 
cause so unusual. Certain it is, that it is not 
unpleasant. 

All of the five rooms are separated only by 
square columns, sufficient for support and giving 
broad archways between each two rooms. 

The design was Mrs. Colby's and was selected 
by her, partly, on account of her deafness as she 
wishes to be able to see, at once, through all the 
rooms. 

To the left, or east, of the reception hall is the 
parlor, back of it the library and still farther back 
the dining rooms. Back of the reception hall and 
west of the library is the smoking room, with 
shelves for books and papers. Smoking room 
and library each have a bay window with roomy 
window seat. 

The five rooms are all finished throughout in 
polished white ash and the floors are all of pol- 
ished oak. An oak mantle with grate adds to 
the cheer of the library and all rooms are lighted 
with both gas and electricity, the former using 
the brilliant Lindsay burner. 

The only inner door is a swing door between 
the dining room and kitchen. 

The kitchen is finished in yellow pine and is 
equipped with all modern conveniences, includ- 
ing a gas range of the very latest model, the only 
one of its kind at present in the city. 

The second floor is reached by both front and 
rear stairways. Over the reception room is a cosy 
sewing room and the guest chamber is directly 
over the parlor. The family bedroom is on the 
east and across the hall with a fine west view is 
the room for the two daughters. Roomy closets 
are connected with each room and a large linen 
closet is in the hall at the head of the rear stair- 
way. The bath room has porcelain vessels with 
nickel fixtures and golden oak woodwork and the 
sanitary plumbing is of the best. The whole of 
the second floor is finished in yellow pine, highly 
polished. 

There is a basement under the entire building, 
which is divided into two compartments. The 
east half is intended for the storage of provisions, 
both winter and summer, and the west half is oc- 
cupied by a large Wolverine furnace, used for 
heating the whole house, and for fuel and general 
storage. A broad shelf about three feet high 1 uns 
around the outer wall and the whole is cemented 
and well drained. Mr. A. M. Worthington is the 
architect. 

Painted in Ottoman red with white trimmings 
and green gables and built on a lot 99x132 feet 
with about forty fruit trees of various kind, Mr. 
Colby has a home of which he and his family 
may well be proud and it is hoped that they may 
enjoy it to the full extent for many years.— Daily 
ly ( South Haven. Mich.) Tribune, fan. 7. 


A writer in the Bibliotheque Universelle , in 
speaking of the Russian peasants’ ignorance of 
the war now going on in the far East relates that 
on one occasion he was told by a peasant that the 
war was between the Russians and the Chinese. 
He had never heard of the Japanese as a nation 
and gave the following as his impression of them. 
The Review of Reviews gives the English trans- 
lation as follows : 

‘ • The Japanese is a little insect which only lives 
in the night. Go and look for them and you will 
find them hidden in the prickly thickets. It is 
for this reason that the Japanese have made so 
much trouble for our poor soldiers. They crawl 
into their blood, and when they have filled them- 
selves, the poor soldiers' soul has fled. Now how 
can you fight with such little pests as these?” 
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Mr. Ballin Believes in “Single 
Tax.” 

To do Mr. Pacli justice I must admit the right 
he had to discredit the story that I had to be 
strenuously coaxed to deliver tlie lectuie in 
Brooklyn or anywhere. The fact is, that I am 
ready at the least hint, (and often without any,) 
to jump at any chance to “ orate, ” but, then, it 
is generally on Single Tax. If it is not general- 
ly known, I take the opportunity to make it 
now, that I am a thoroughly enthusiastic believer 
in the theories advanced by Henry George and 
his apostles. And to put them in practice 
would peacefully revolutionize all the evil condi- 
tions now prevailing in. the body politic. I think 
I should help to do a great deal of good for my 
country and all the people in it by making con- 
verts wherever lean. A friend of mine once said 
to me, — “ You remind me of the story of a 
funeral I heard the other day. When the body of 
an unknown man was being put in tlie grave, 
and nobody had a word to say, a gentleman got 
up and said that since tlie deceased apparently 
had no friends present he would like to make a 
few remarks on Single Tax.” 

A. V. Ballin. 

[The publisher of this paper can vouch for 
the sincerity of Mr. Ballin ’s belief in the “Sin- 
gle Tax Doctrine” and as to his readiness to 
“orate” on this subject. A few years ago the 
publisher spent a couple of days at his Pearl 
River home and the subject that was uppermost 
in Mr. Ballin’s mind was “Single Tax.” 
Even when he was up to his neck in the “ Swim- 
ming Hole” on his place “Single Tax” seemed 
to ooze from his whole being and the publisher 
remarked at the time that his “Single Tax ” 
babble was keeping time to the music of the 
“babbling brook,” and would run on forever.] 

SECOND HELEN KELLER DEVELOPS 
SIXTH SENSE. 

In the institution for the instruction of deaf and 
dumb, in 163d street, there is a deaf, dumb and 
blind girl not quite 17, of whom Principal Currier 
says : 

“With her mentality, and allowing that she 
will continue to improve as she has done in the 
past, there is no reason to doubt that she will in 
time arrive at as high a state of development as 
Helen Keller.” 

The girl is Ella M. Hopkins, of Utica, N, Y., a 
child in appearance. About eight years ago the 
girl contracted yellow fever, and when she re- 
covered, could neither see, speak nor hear. 

She was sent to the institution for the instruc- 
tion of the deaf and dumb, and to-day Ella Hop- 
kins sees, speaks and hears with her sensitive 
finger-tips. 

It has been discovered that upon occasions, 
when having no previous knowledge of the fact, 
she has been sitting in a room where two persons 
were engaged in conversation, she has later been 
able to write of the subjects they discussed. 
— North American. 

Pawn Their Wives. 

They have a curious way of utilizing wives and 
daughters in some parts of Madras, says the Golden 
Penny. If a man wants money he puts these mem- 
bers of his establishment in pawn, and his creditor 
detains them until the debt is discharged. The custom 
varies in diffeient localities. In Nellore the Yercails 
pledge their daughters to creditors, who may either 
marry them or gives them away, and a man w - ho has to 
so to jail deposits his wife with another man of her 
Tribe until his return. In Aorlh Arcot unmarried 
daughters are frequently mortgaged, and become the 
absolute property of the mortgagee until liquidation. 
In some parts men sell their wives for sums of A'o or so 
and have no further claim upon them. 

Tlie authorities, as far as possible, pm down these 
economical expedients, which, we are afraid, would find 
favor elsewhere were they permissible, and we can fancy 
the strange aspect of social life which would then be 
presented. Thus a man would lie heard saying to ids 
wife when a heavy bill had to be met : “ 1 am afraid we 
cannot manage without it, my dear ; we must pawn 
.Juliana or, supposing him to have deposited his wife, 
he might say to his little child : “If you are a good 
girl, my dear, I will give you a treat, ami take out your 
mamma.” Under such conditions children would be- 
more “pledges of affection” in more sense than one. 
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THE MACK AY HOCKEY CLUB OF MONTREAL the tnowig e - b _ est players the ch,b ever had 





BILCNT VHm [N g 

Shoaldiee Harry Coldane, 

Spare Forward Committee 

have with very few exceptions defeated their ap- 
ponents every time. 

It is surprising to see what a good game they 
play, considering they can neither hear nor speak 
while playing with the different clubs. They are 
acknowledged to be the best Hockey Club of Deaf 
Mutes in Canada. Next year D. V., they will 
rent one of the large rinks, either the Victoria or 
Arena, which will give them every facility for 
playing first-class matches with other clubs. 

The Institute deserves great praise for the kind- 


Jas. McPhee, 

Gover Point. 


S. Waters, 

Forward . 


W. Foster, 

Forward . 


A. L. Roman, 

Committee. 


L. Paterson, 

Hon Sec’y. 

Gordon Stani forth, 

Rover. 


G. Brethour, 

Point Captain. 

Frank Foster, 

Goalkeeper. 


E. L. Judah, 

President . 

W. Paterson, 
Centre. 


F Waters, 

Committee. 

W. W. Roman, 

Vice-President 


John Barray, W. Paterson, G. Staniforth and 
Harry Hall on the foward 
line ; G. Brethour, Jas. 

McPhee, Owen Lusk and 
W. Spiers on the defense. 

Mr. McKerrow is a great 
favorite with the boys. 

He is considered one of 
the best hockey referees 
in Canada. 

William H. Roman. 

Montreal, Canada. 


Mrs. Stanford. 


It is about ten years since the Mackay Hockey 
Club organized, and never in its history' has there 
been such interest manifested as as the present 
time. 

They have challenged and played nearly all the 
intermediate teams in and around Montreal and 


ness shown to our club and the great interest 
shown during the matches played on the Mackay 
grounds, where the Superintendent. Mrs. H. Ash- 
croft, kindly ordered refreshments to be served at 
the close of the different matches. 

Next year the Club intend buying a cup which 
will be called the Mackay Hockey Cup, which 
will be open for challenge from any' deaf-mute 
club either in Canada or the United States. The 
photograph of the Club which accompaines this 
sketch, are the players and officers of the present 


Death has taken out of 
the world in the person 
of Mrs. Jane Stanford, one Haryy Hall 

of its strongest and ufost Spare Forward, 
helpful characters. 

She was a woman who controlled millions of 
dollars and her fortune was devoted to philan- 
thropy. The quality of selfishness is nowhere, in 
her acts or her life, apparant. 

It was a trying time. After the death of their 
son, an only child, Mr. and Mrs. Stanford plann- 
ed the establishment of an educational institution 
that should stand as a monument to his name. 
The w’ork was begun but before it was completed, 
Mr. Stanford died. 

The widow, possessed of splendid business abili- 
ty', resolved to carry out the wishes of her hus- 
band and the result has been, the establishment 
of the Stanford university with an endowment 
that is among the largest in the world. 

Stanford university has 1,462 students, and a 
library of 80,000 volumes. For the support of 
this institution which was built for the purpose of 
making it possible for the children of poor people 
to get an university education, four years ago Mrs. 
Stanford deeded to its trustees, property valued 
at nearly thirty-two millions of dollars. 

In 1893 the United States government sued the 
Central Pacific Railroad company for $15,000,000. 
While this suit was pending it was believed that, 
a large part of the university endowment would- 
be wiped out, but Mrs. Stanford met the emer- 
gency by selling her jewelry and many valuable- 
paintings and giving the proceeds to the support 
of the school. 


When asked why she did it, she answered 
“ The university stands to me for my husband and 
son. It is dearer than anything in the world, and 
I will sacrifice anything rather than see it suffer. ” 


THE STANFORD UNIVERSITY, ALTO PALTO, CAL, 
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In the national swimming contest :■ I Cbnrlottenburg 
near Berlin on Felt, nth, two tirst prizes were won by 
-deaf-mutes. In the jump from the spring board one 
covered the distance of eighteen yards. In the diving 
for fifteen five mark pieces one of the contestants won 
the first prize, bringing all the coins to l lie surface in 
-43 1 5 seconds. Thu deaf swimming chib which these 
two winners represented now lias ten national prizes — 
nine firsts and one second. 

Charles Weir of Laurel, a graduate of our School in 
the class of ’81, is a curios collector and lias a tine lotof 
specimens and relics of prehistoric man. it must be a 
valuable collection as the Phillips Andover Academy of 
Massachusetts lias been trying lo secure it. Ur. Weir 
refuses lo consider any offers, and judging from a letter 
we received from him lately, the interest lie takes in our 
Institution leads us to believe that his relics will some 
day find a final resting-place on the shelves of our mus- 
eum . — Indianapolis Cor. Deaf American. 

The Annals for March contains statistics which are 
.given once each year and which are always interesting. 
-On the 10th of last November there were enrol led in the 
133 schools of the country 11,316 pupils — 6,ir)4 nudes 
-and 5, 02 females There were 1453 instructors, 403 of 
whom are mules and 990 females. There were 59 day 
schools with an enrollment of 899, and 17 denominational 
stud private schools witli 431 pupils. Canada has seven 
schools and 732 pupils. Pennsylvania lias four schools, 
Tiie Mt. Airy school had 507 pupils. Our school is 
second with an enrollement of 219 The school at 
■Scranton had 83 and the Home at Philadelphia 03. — 
Western tennsy Iranian. 


A new rule lias been put in force this year in regard 
to positions on the Silent Hoosier baseball team, and 
for the first time a scholastic reuqirement must be met. 
Boys must make an average grade of seventy-live in 
■daily recitations in order lo be eligible to a place on tlie 
team, or to retain one after it is secured. This places 
•our sciiool in line with all educational institutions 
which support athletics, and relieves the a imal plaint 
of the teachers that with the opening of the baseball 
season sciiool work suffers a serious slump in the case 
of some of the boys. Hereafter to play on the baseball 
team which represents the institution will mean more 
than an ability to throw a ball or to wield a bat. — 
Silent Hoosier, 

The bill appropriating $02,000 for the establishment 
of a Home for Llie Feeble-Minded at Medical Lake, 
Wash., passed the legislature and lias been signed by 
■Governor Mead. The State Board of Control and the 
Governor have selected the site for the building and the 
contract will soon be let. It is thought that everything 
can lie in readiness to receive the feeble-minded by Sep- 
tember. 

Tlie building now occupied by the feeble-minded will 
be turned over to the Department for tlie Blind. This 
will not only give more room but it will entirely separate 
the deaf and the blind who have so little in common. 
The change, however, can not take place before next 
Pall. 

The bill changing our name to “State School for the 
Heaf and the Blind’’ was also passed . — The Washington- 
ian. 

A little while ago, the teacher of a third year man- 
ual class told Iter pupils, in signs, a pathetic story of 
the time of Louis XL and his iron cages. It was about 
two little children of a nobleman who were shut up in 
cages and tortured. As the teacher told the story the 
little ones were all preternaturally solemn, and before 
it was ended, three of the class, one boy and two girls, 
were shedding tears. These little ones have been in 
school only two full terms and half of another. We 
cite this incident to prove the power of tlie sign-lan- 
guage to touch the sensibilities of very young deaf chil- 
dren. Suppose such a class of children had been taught 
by the pure oral method, can any one conceive that the 
same story, told bv lip movements, would have pro- 
duced any such result? Is a language that can touch 
the heartstrings of deaf children at so early an age to 
be condemned and discarded as an evil ? The sign- 
language appeals to be niind and hearts of the deaf as no 
■ other menus of communication can, ami that, is why 
the deaf cling to it, and why the' down’’ that is so lighty 
predicted will ntever come to pass. — Minnesota Com- 
panion. 

According to statistics compiled by the Volta Bureau 
for tlie World’s Fair at St. Louis, there are at present 
4115 schoots for the deaf in tlie world. These schools 
have an attendance of 38,854 pupils and employ 4,839 
■teachers. They are distributed as follows: Africa- 


seven schools with sixteen teachers and 127 pupils. 
Australia — ten schools with seventy teachers, 009 pupils. 
Asia— six schools witli twenty three teachers 310 pupils. 
Europe — 450 schools witli 3,207 teachers and 25,933 
pupils. Nortli America — 135 schools with 1,489 teach- 
ers and 11,700 pupils. South America — 7 schools with 
thirty-four teachers and 229 pupils. Of these 015 
schools, 134 are public and 87 are private hoarding 
schools; 114 are public and nineteen are private day 
schools; while fifty-six public and thirty-four private 
schools have both day and boarding pupils. Of these 
38,854 pupils, 21, 858 are said to be taught exclusively 
by tlie pure oral method and 10,718 are taught by tlie 
combined system, while there is no record concerning 
methods used with the remaining 6, 277. — California 
Hews. 

The same considerations should govern in selecting a 
site for a school for the deaf as for any other educational 
establishment for youth. The deaf child needs tlie 
same sort of education that his hearing brother does, 
and will he benfitled, or harmed, by the inllueitces 
growing out of environment just as I lie latter would 
be. The taxpayer who has a deaf child has a right to 
demand that lie shall not be discriminated against by 
the State in carrying out the guaranty of an i donation 
made to all tlie children of the Commonwealth. Some 
people thoughtlessly assume that only tlie children of 
tlie poor are to be found in schools for tlie deaf, and 
that they must, perforce, accept any sort of provision 
made for litem and be glad to get it, but this is not 
true. Misfortune is no respecter of persons; the child- 
ren of tlie ricli are subject to the same physical laws as 
tlie children of day laborers, and our pupils come from 
every walk of life. It is. besides, c ntrary to the spirit 
of democratic institutions to make any classdisi dictions 
in carrying out a constiutioual guaranty. — Col. Index, 

WE have a few words to say in regard to the question 
of the standard of teachers, which inis received con- 
siderable comment in the (leaf press of lute. We are 
not prepared to say whether the teachers of the deaf of 
today, os a class, are inferior to Ihose of a generation 
or two ago. But we do believe that there is an in- 
creasing tendency nowadays to put too high a value on 
mere normal training as compared with practical ex- 
perience. We would not he understood as in u 1 1 y way 
a foe to normal training Far front it. We believe 
that normal training schools constitute one of the most 
valuable auxiliaries of modern education. Still there 
is a considerable distance between ihe theory and the 
practice of teaching. It is practice, not theory, that 
makes the successful teacher. Between two applicants 
for positions as teachers, one with .normal training and 
the oilier without, we should unhesitatingly give tlie 
preference to former, other tilings being equal ; or, if 
both were appointed at the same time, we should favor 
a higher salary to the former. But we believe it to be 
a mistaken policy to appoint an applicant with normal 
training at a higher salary to begin with than is paid to 
teachers of several years' experience. If a normally 
trained teacher is worth a higher salary than an ex- 
perienced teacher without such training, let him prove 
it by practice before he receives it. — Minn Comp. 

Last spring the writer stood up in the chapel of the 
Clarke School find talked to a crowd of deaf children 
who had never seen him before, for about eight minutes. 
No extraordinary pains were laken to talk distinctly ; 
there was no mouthing and the utterance was not very 
much below the usual speed, vet those pupils under- 
stood everything that was said. We are positive of this 
from the expression of their countenances, and the effort 
to catch wlnit was said did not seem in the least painful. 
Indeed, we fiatler ourself with the belief that the talk 
was enjoyed. — Lone Star. 

We wish that there was more of this sort of literature 
among our exchanges — tlie narrating of personal ex- 
periences. It is always interesting to read such matter. 
Yet we may not always agree with tlie writer in his 
conclusions. For instance, in this case it would have 
been more convincing to us if the pupils named had 
written out tlie talk after Mr. Blattner had finished. 
We have never yet had reason to believe that a spoken 
address can be made as intelligible to deaf children as 
it would be if delivered in signs, nor anywhere near as 
intelligible. The only test of such a matte# would be 
to have a speaker address a company of deaf children 
orally and at the same time have an interpreter give the 
same address in signs to the pupils familiar with signs. 
We have no doubt as to which “audience" would be 
able to give the most accurate re-production of the 
speech. — California News. 

Mrs. Mills, who conducts a sciiool for tlie deaf at 
Cbefoo, China, and is making a tour of this country in 
tlie interest of her school, has the following to say of 
the deaf in China: “ What is the condition of the deaf - 
nmte in China? He is looked upon as one upon whom 
the gods have frowned; he is teased and ill-treated by 
all the boys in his native village; he is sent out to beg 
or to gather grass and roots for fuel if his parents are 
poor, and hidden from sight if the family is one of 
wealth and influence. It is sometimes erroneously be- 
lieved that Ihe number of the deaf in Citina is small, 


consisting only of those who have lost their hearing late 
in life, as the Chinese are credited witli the custom, 
which does prevail to some extent, of destroying ail 
defective infants at birth; but itt the case of deafness it 
must be borne in mind that the defect is not apparent 
in infancy, and I have yet to hear of a case where a 
deaf child has been put out of existence by its parents. 
It may be poorly cared for, but not killed. The number 
made (leaf by illness is probably greater than in oilier 
hints, as the same diseases that leave as a result deaf- 
ness exist there that do here, and as they can have no 
skilled medical or surgical care the result must oftener 
be disastrous. One little boy that was brought to tne 
made deaf by iliness had the drums of both ears punc- 
tured with a sharp instrument by a native doctor. 
Within a radius of a few miles I know over sixty deaf 
boys, and several girls have been offered, but could not 
be received, as co-education is not allowed in China.” — 
Exchange. 

Mr. G. Ferreri, an eminent Italian educator of tlie 
deaf, some time ago made a visit to America, and made 
an exhaustive study' of American methods of teaching 
tiie deaf. He lias contributed a good deal in tlie way 
of results and conclusions of his observations to tlie 
Annals and Association Review, and lias shown himself 
to he remarkably free from partisan bias. We take tlie 
following trom an article which lie wrote for tlie 
Association Review, in which lie speaks of tlie possibility 
of the deaf acquiring a higher education in colleges for 
tlie hearing: 

“An extreme oralist (for there are such even in 
America) might object that the deaf by means of an 
easy substitution, may gather from the lips of any pro- 
fessor the instruction in literature and science. No. 
this is not possible. Lip-rending lias its limits. And 
with considering wliat might come into oral instruc- 
tion of Latin, French, Greek and German, of ail the lan- 
guages in short which have not been learned by means 
of a long analytical synetic training in the special schools, 
one may affirm thal the ability to read from the lips tiie 
intercourse of practical life is all that the deaf-mute 
can acquire or hope for. To promise more would be to 
give bitter disappointement. More can not be gvien by 
even the most perfectoral school. Theeyecan notfollow 
speech spoken in the natural and rapid manner in which 
it is spoken in the University lectures and academic read- 
ing. Hence it is necessary that tlie deaf, even when 
limiting himself to the easiest branch in respect to his 
limitations, must place himself in every case in an in- 
dependent position in regard to the teacher. And this 
is exactly the contrary of what happens in tlie special 
school. Here it is the teacher who must go to the pupil, 
there, instead, the pupil must adapt himself to tlie in- 
struction and follow the teacher. It is not, in short, a 
case where one can invoke tlie application of special 
didactic means." — Minn. Companion,. 


THE 

T K E NT 

THEATRE 

Trenton, N. J. 

All That is good in Vaudeville. 

In tto class of theatrical entertainment is there such 
profuse diversity and delightful blending of varied fea- 
tures now possible as in tlie most attractive program of 
up-to-date vaudeville. Time was when coarse song, 
dance, and comedy were the principal attributes of the 
variety stage, but the cultured Twentieth Century has 
produced vast improvement and an advanced grade of this 
character of amusement, and with it has con e the great 
variance of talent and the versatility of acts that are to- 
day presented. The programs now consist of sketches 
and playlets that are in reality miniature dramas and 
comedies of the most refined order, vocal, instrumental 
specialties that border closely on grand opera, and feats 
of skill, daring and dexterity that are amazing, together 
with other numbers of superlative merit, presented with 
scenic and costumic accessories that are regal in their 
magnificence. 

It is the diversity that is the delight of vaudeville. 
There are many whose dispositions abhor monotony and 
to whom the long drawn out drama or comedy, or opera 
of two or three hours’ duration are most wearisome. To 
those minds they are slow and burdensome, and to them 
vaudeville with its quick action, kaleidoscopic changes 
of program and condensed wit, talent, mirth and melody 
are the ideal. It presents in a nut-sliell, as it were, the 
most delightful and varied assortment of high-class en- 
tertainment imaginable, which, like a well selected gas- 
tronomic menu, is ever appetizing and satisfying. 

The unprecedented popularity of vaudeville of late has 
brougtit about a demand for acts and novelties which both 
this country and Europe are unable to keep constantly 
and fully supplied in consequence of which such high- 
class features as are presented at the Trent weekly com- 
mand large salaries. The management, however, 
considers expense last in selecting the big attractions, 
but they must be the best and only the best. They 
are the best and will continue to be throughout the sea- 
son. 
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Win. H. Murphy & Co. 

SPECIALISTS IN 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 

FOR PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 
WE KEEP IN STOCK WHAT 
OTHERS HAVE NOT 

All Brands of Dry Plates, Eastman 
Film, Premo Film Packs 

AN UNEQUALED VARIETY 

OF MOUNTS 

AND MOUNTING PAPERS 

WM. H. MURPHY & CO. 

12 EAST 15TH STREET 

NEW YORK CITY 
15 ?“ Circulars Free on Application .JgJ 


The Deaf American 

The only popular independent weekly 
newspaper for the deaf in the world. 

Subscription (per year) - 75 cents 

RUSSELL SMITH, Pub, 

3831 Decatur Street, Omaha, Neb. 


W. E. SHAW 
Electrician. Electrical Novelties 

Burglar Alarms by Matting, Door anil Win- 
dow Springs, also for the protection of 
Travelers. Welsbach Lights. 

1140 Columbus Ave., Room 33 

BOSTON, MASS 


Taylor Opera House 

MONTGOMERY MOSES. Manager 
Trenton, N. J. 


Coming Attractions. 

Friday, April 21.— Princess Chick, Musical Comedy 
Monday and Tuesday, April 24 and 25.— McKinley 
Hospital Benefit. Opera Mikado 
Saturday, April 29 —Mrs. Temple’s Telegram 
May 2.— Maude Adams. 

<< 4. — Arion Glee Club. 

<1 5 - — J. K. Hacket. 

« 6. — Eben Holden. 



r’A I M I A I B’dway and 62d st. 

^ L-W IN I H l_ “ATHLETIC GIRL ” at 8:15 
Elfie Fay, Junie McCree & 60. Varieties and “ Duel in 
Snow” at 10:20. Mats. Tues., Thurs. & Sat., 25 and 50c. 
Eve., 25c. to $ 1. 


MAJESTIC 


r CT I Eve. 8:15. Mats. 

. o 1 1 o Wed & Sat 

BUSTER BROWN 


F. F. PROCTOR’S THEATRES. 

J. Austin Fynes, General Manager 

Devoted to the Proctor Flan. 

The Proctor houses are not confined to one form of entertain- 
ment. Each house offers what experience has proven to he hest 
liked . That's a part of the “ Proctor Plan.” 

No matter what house you visit, there are certain distinctive 
features of cleanliness and comfort. The Proctor houses are 
something more than merely theatres. They provide for your 
convenience and entertainment, before, after and during the 
performance. Another part of the “ Proctor Plan.” 

Women and children unattended are made the especial charge 
of the house staff. That’s more of the Proctor Plan.’’ 

Offensive or suggestive performances are not tolerated In any 
house. Still a part of the " Proctor Plan.” 

In short, the • Proctor Plan ” stands for what Is hest In the 
amusement fields, offered In houses well kept In every particu- 
lar and officered bv men who have long experience In promot- 
ing the comfort of the public. 

There are several houses In the Proctor plan. They offer 
various styles of entertainment, but only on ■ grade— the high- 
est. 

PROCTOR'S 5th AVBNUB THEATRE. 

Broadwav and 28th Street. N. Y. City, 

Is devoted to the continuous performance policy. You are 
never too early nor too late. Prom 1.00 until 10:45 r m. 
there Is always somelhlng to Interest. Standard plajB and 
novelties are presented by the Proctor stock, with the best 
of the vaudeville specialists as well. 

PROCTOR'S 23d STREET THEATRE. 

West 23d street. N. Y. City. 

offers continuously between 12 30 and 10:45 f.m. a smart, 
clean vaudeville bill In which one may find all the new spe- 
cialties of value as well as the established favorites, 
PROCTOR’S 58th STREET THEATRE. 

58th street and 3rd Avenue. N. Y. City, 

Is given over to the traveling combinations. The bookings 
offer the most meritorious attractions In comedy and melo- 
drama. 

PROCTOR’S 125t.h STREET THEATRE, 

houses another section of the Proctor Stock company. Two 
performances dally are given. In conjunction with leading 
vaudeville artists. 

PROCTOR’S THEATRE. Newark, N. J.. 

offers the same high grade vaude vllle bills as obtain at the 
23rd street Theatre. Afternoon and evening performances 
are given except on Sunday. 

PROCTOR’S TH EAT RE Albany, N. Y. 

is another house In which the best in vaudeville is seen at 
dally matinees and evening performances. 

PROCTOR’S THEATRE, Montreal, Can., 

provides the newest and hest road attractions. Perform- 
ances afternoon and evening. 

THE "PROCTOR PLAN” PROMOTES POPULARITY. 


Keith's Theatres 

NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
PROVIDENCE AND LONDON. 

Devoted to Mr. Keith’s original idea of 

Never-ending Amusement. 

^W'The best entertainers in all lines knock for admis- 
sion at the door of the Manager of the Keith Circuit. 
Only the best are engaged because only the best are 
good enough. 

/W'There’s no being “ too late” or too early at Keith’s. 
There’s entertainment all the time. 

yz&'A blind man can enjoy it from hearing alone ; such 
is the ever present feast of melody. 

/®~The constantly recurring pictures illustrating “The 
Poetry oe Motion” in its highest development of- 
fers such a feast for the eye that can be deaf to all 
sounds, and still enjoy it. 

J A»~The word ‘Keith” is a synonym for “excellence,” 
and when you pay for entertainment in a theater 
bearing that name you are sure to get the best pos- 
sible entertainment that can be provided. 

/Sir-While Mr. Keith's ideas have been extensively 
copied, none have succeeded in stealing the “stand- 
ard of Merit” that is coupled with the novelties 
produced under the Keith banner. 


3d AVE THEATRE 

Management — M. J. DIXON. 


Matinees 
daily 
except ' 
Sunday 


AMERICAN THEATRE 

.Frequent Change of Bill 

42nd St — 8th Ave 


HIPPODROME “^ 44tbs , 

Thompson & Dundy’s Collosal Enterprise 

Opens, Winter of 1904 — 5 



Daily 2.15 and 8.15 

“ A good act on 

ail the time.” 

All Star 
Features 
Exculsively 


Sick and Death Benefits 

May not be included in your 
profit and loss estimates for 
1905, but you can 

“ Be a Wise man Once 
a month” 

By joining and paying the 
small monthly dues which will 
guarantee these to you at the 
hands of 

Che fraternal Society of 
the Deaf. 

Write for information to Room 
I, 77 S. Clark St., Chicago, 111 . 

Do Tt now. 



CYKO 

Photo 

Paper 

PRINTS AT NIGHT. 

If jrour dealer cannot supply 
you, send 20c. for one dozen 
4x5 size with developer. 


THE ANTHONY & SCOVILL CO. 

128 & 134 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
Atlas If lock, cor. Randolph & Wabash, 


CHICAGO. 
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special notice , without c harg e. In the 

Scientific American. 

A handsomely Illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal, Terms, a 
rear ; four months, |1. Sold by all newsdealers. 

MUNN & Co. 36,Broa(lway ’ New York 

BraDcb Office, <525 F St., Washington, D. C. 
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John E. Thropp j j G U N S 0 N 


& Sons Co., 

TRENTON, N. J. 


MARINE AND 
STATIONARY 


The better you become 
acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn 
of the liberal manner with 
which we deal with our patrons 
— the more goods you will buy 
of us each year. 

S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 

Trenton. 

Dry Goods and Millinery . 
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ENGINES 

AND 

BOILERS 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
& CO., 

35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


hardware 

fteaters 

Ranges 

mantels 


Grates 
tile Reaters 


facings 


MACHINERY OF ALL DE- 
SCRIPTIONS. HEAVY 
CASTINGS 

REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


r in a flurry 
to Paint 





Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 



Are all those who appreciate the value 
of paint as a protection against the ele- 
ments. The paints you get from us will 
be the genuine article, and the color of our 
prices match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right 
place bids defiance to Time our homes to 
deface. I sing thy praises, Paint, who 
savest from decay, and holds Old Time’s 
destroying hand, and sayest to him nay. 
For best Paints, Oils, Varnisnes, &c., call 
on 

€. T. fiooper $ go., 

8 S. Warren St. 

Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 


1 17 and 1 19 East State Street, 
TRENTON, N. J. 

Outfitters to Men and Boys 


We carry the best of every thing and yet 

OUR PRICES ARE LOWER THAN OTHERS 

In the Children’s Department you find 

the Newest Suits at 

$2.49, $2,98, $3.49, $4.00, $5.00, 6.00, $7.00 
Overcoats at $4 to $12. 

Underwear, Hats, Neckwear. Shoes, 
Waists, and Shirts, loo. Men's and 
Young Men’s Suits in Stein Black, H. S. 
and M., E. F. F. and College Brand 
Makes, $7.50 to $27.50 

All tiie new style furnishings. 

HATS and SHOES 

A complete line of Trunks, Bags 
and Suit Cases 


THE NEW JERSEY 


State 

Normal and Model 
Schools 


The Normal School 


Is a professional School, de- 
voted to the preparation of 
teachers for the Public Schools 

of New Jersey 

Its course involves a thorough 
knowledge of subject matter, 
the faculties of mind and how 
so to present that matter as to 
conform to the law of mental 
development . 


The Model School 


It is a thorough Academic 
Training School preparatory 
to college, business or draw- 
ing-room 

The schools are well provided 
with apparatus for all kinds 
of work, laboratories, manual 
training room, gymnasium, 

etc 

The cost per year for boarders, 
including board, washing, tui- 
tion, books, etc., is from $154 
to $t6o for those intending to 
teach and $200 for others. . . 
The cost for day pupils is four 
dollars a year for cost of books 
for those intending to teach, 
and from $ 26 to $58 per year, 
according to grade, for those 

in the Model 

The Boarding Halls are light- 
ed by gas, heated by steam, 
well ventilated, provided with 
baths and the modern conven- 
iences. The sleeping rooms 
nicelv furnished and are very 


For further particulars apply 
to the Principal 


J. M. GREEN 
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Ttie New Jersey State Sctiool for t I t e Deaf. 

STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. j -- ~ — , 


First District Edward E. Grosscup, George A. Frey 

Second District James B. Woodward, Silas R. Morse 

Third District ... .W . Edwir Florence, Edmund Wilson 
Fourth District, Percival Chrystie, S. St. John MeCutchen 

Fifth District Benj. H. Campbell, Charles E. Surdam 

Sixth District Francis Scott, Sweeten Miles 

Seventh District Janies M. Seymour, Everett Colby 

Eighth District James L. Hays, T. O’Conor Sloan 

Ninth District Ulamor Allen, Wm. R. Barricklo 

Tenth District Edward Russ, William D. Forbes 


Officer, of The Hoard. 


President 


James L. Hays 

Gborgb A. Frey... 

Charles J. Baiter 
J. Willard Morgan Treasurer School for the Deaf 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS 


T HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
established by act approved March 31st, 1882, 
offers its advantages on the following conditions : 
The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capa- 
city to profit by the instruction afforded. The person 
making application for the admission of a child as a 
pupil is required to fill out a blank form, furnished for 
the purpose, giving necessary information in regard to 
the case. The application must be accompanied by a 
certificate from a county judge or county clerk of the 
county, or the chosen freeholder or township clerk of 
the township, or the mayor of the city, where the ap- 
plicant resides, also a certificate from two freeholders of 
the county. These certificates are printed on the same 
sheet with the forms of application, and are accom- 
panied by full directions for filling them out. Blank 
forms of applications and any desired information in 
regard to the school may be obtained by writing to the 
following address : 

.Joint 1*. Walker, M.A., 

Trenton, N. J. Superintendent. 


MISS HELEN C. VAIL 

MISS ELIZABETH HALL 

MISS H. MAUDE DELLICKER 

MISS ADELAIDE A. HENDERSHOT 


Superintendent 

Steward 

Matron 

. . Supervisor of Boys 
Assistant Supervisor 
. .Supervisor of Girls 
Attending Physician 


JOHN P. WALKER, M.A 

THOMAS F. HEARNEN 

MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS 

B. HOWARD SHARP 

MISS ANNA M. FITZPATRICK. 

MISS JULIA E. ADAMS 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D 

MISS M . CARRIE HILLS 

EDNA E- CRAFT 


Industrial Department. 


( Kindergarten 
( and Drawing' 

Printing 

. . .Wood-working- 

Shoe making- 

Sewing 

Sewing, Assistants 
J Millinery and' 
I Embroidery 


GEORGE S. PORTER 

J. L. JOHNSON 

WALTER WHALEN 

MISS EMMA L. BILBEE 

MISS BERTHA BILBEE 

MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON 


Nurse 


Academic Department. 

ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A.B. 

B. HOWARD SHARP 

MISS VIRGINIA H. BUNTING 
MISS MARY D. TILSON 

MISS MARY R. WOOD 


E. LEON MILLER 


Physical Director- 


C. RIBSAM & SONS, 

Nurserymen, 

Florists and Seedsmen* 

Broad and Front Sts., 

TRENTON, N. J. 


Nobody at St. Louis 


should be without 

PACH’S SOUVENIR GROUPS 

Banquet Group, Illinois Group 

French Government Building Group 
SI. 25, SI. 50, $2 Each 

Sent prepaid on receipt of price 

ALEX. L. PACH 

935 Broadway, New York 


J. M. ATWOOD, 

Dealer in 

Fish, Game and Oysters 

35 East Front St., Washington Market, 

TRENTON, N. J. 


STOLL’S 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 

SPORTING GOODS <t GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS. 


DO YOU KNOW 

HOTTEL 

Sell* the beat $1 .50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 

33 KA8T STATE ST., TRENTON, N. J 


Commercial and Society 
Stationery 

School and Office Supplies 

GO TO 

TRUEAMERICAN 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 

14 NORTH WARREN STREET 

Trenton, N. J. 


30 East State St.. Trenton N. J 


Trains run direct to 
Reading Terminal 
withoutchange. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


Lumber, Lime, Goal and Wood, 

334 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. J 


A GOOD OIL HEATER 

THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 

Is the famous Miller heater. No smoke. No 
odors, and no danger In using. 

Price t4.sj and <5.00 
Other good heaters at less prices, but we cant 
say so many good things about them. Come and 
set them. 

KAUFMAN'S 

123 & 125 So. Broad St. 

35 Lafayette St. 


New Jersey History 

tod Genealogy a Specialty 

TRAVER’S BOOK STORE, 

108 S. BROAD ST. 


CONVERY&WALKER, 


119 North Broad St., 

and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpet in this city. 




